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PREFACE. 


Connected  with  natural  history  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  facts  and  anecdotes,  which,  though  interesting 
and  instructive,  could  scarcely  claim  a  place  in  trea¬ 
tises  purely  scientific.  They,  however,  very  fre¬ 
quently  shed  considerable  light  on  what  may  he 
termed  the  moral  character  of  animals,  and  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  besides  by  their  relation  to  human 
agents.  From  among  the  prodigious  mass  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  materials  of  this  kind  which  may  be 
found  scattered  about  in  books  of  travels,  in  histo¬ 
ries,  in  periodical  works,  and  even  in  the  daily 
journals,  I  have  made  a  selection  of  such  as  belong 
to  ornithology,  always  giving  the  preference  to 
those  anecdotes  and  narratives  that  illustrate  the 
habits  of  birds  existing  in  some  measure  under  the 
influence  of  civilization.  Most  persons  will,  from 
time  to  time,  for  instance,  have  observed  in  the 
daily  papers,  extraordinary,  and  apparently  well-au- 
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thenticated  facts,  bearing  upon  the  natural  history 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  which  they  would  be  glad  to 
remember,  but  soon  lose  sight  of,  amid  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  circumstances  and  events  which  those 
wonderful  chronicles  record.  Some  of  these  they 
will  find  in  the  present  volume.  Even  while  I 
write  this  preface  two  fresh  samples  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  facts  to  which  I  allude  present  themselves, 
and  may  be  introduced  here  in  exemplification  of 
my  meaning.  The  u  Nouvelliste  Vaudois,”  states, 
that  last  year  a  young  child  disappeared  near  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  Valais,  of  which  no  tidings  could 
for  the  time  be  obtained.  During  the  present  sum¬ 
mer,  however,  a  similar  event  occurred,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  A  shoe  and  a 
stocking  of  the  infant  last  missing  were  found,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  But  two  eagles  of  enormous  size  having  for 
some  time  been  observed  hovering  about  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  suspicion  soon  lighted  on  them,  and  it 
was  determined  to  watch  them,  and  if  possible  to 
find  their  nest.  This,  after  long  search  was  disco¬ 
vered  some  weeks  ago  amid  clusters  of  lofty  rocks 
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in  the  neighbouring  Alps.  The  old  birds  were 
away  at  the  time,  but  two  fine  eaglets,  standing 
two  feet  high,  were  captured.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  nest,  and  on  the  rocks  near  it,  were  the  blanched 
bones,  and  remains  of  the  clothes  of  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  !*  The  event  thus  briefly  and  drily  stated,  if 
described  well  and  feelingly  by  an  eye-witness, 
would  furnish  a  narrative  of  deep  and  enchaining 
interest.  The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  relates  to  that  familiar  bird,  the  j  ack- 
daw.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  Times ,  (Aug.  2, 
1838,)  which  copies  it  from  the  Hants  Advertiser. 
“  A  circumstance,”  says  the  latter  journal,  “has  re¬ 
cently  come  within  our  observation,  which  we  think 
deserving  of  notice.  A  tame  jackdaw  has  for  a  long 
period  taken  up  his  residence  at  Maudlin,  near 
Chichester,  roosting  at  night  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop 
there,  and  feeding  with  the  workmen,  or  occasion¬ 
ally  dipping  its  bill  into  the  grease-pot  or  the  paste- 
pot  of  the  shoemaker’s  shop  adjoining.  The  bird 
remained  contentedly  for  four  years  in  its  quarters, 
and  then  took  a  journey,  being  absent  a  year  and  a 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  Aug.  2,  1838. 
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half  oil  its  travels.  It  returned  last  autumn,  left 
again  in  the  spring,  and  has  now  come  back  with 
four  young  ones  in  its  train/’  Here,  on  a  small 
scale,  we  have  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
raven ;  except  the  sentiment,  which  is  the  poet’s, 
not  the  raven’s.  From  what  has  been  said,  and 
from  these  specimens,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
jecture  the  sort  of  entertainment  which  the  present 
volume  is  likely  to  afford  him.  Not  that  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  newspapers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  laid  under  contribution  several  au¬ 
thors  now  little  read,  from  Aristotle,  whose  history 
of  animals  laid  the  foundations  of  natural  history, 
down  to  Le  Vaillant,  whose  contributions  to  the 
science  are  among  the  most  curious  and  delightful 
that  have  ever  been  made.  In  some  cases  I  have 
not  stated  my  authorities,  being  willing  that  the 
reader  should  amuse  himself,  if  he  will  do  me  so 
much  honour,  in  tracing  them  out,  by  which  means 
lie  may  also  light  on  facts  that  have  escaped  me,  or 
vvhich,  though  known,  were  necessarily,  for  lack  of 
space,  omitted. 


P.  B.  St.  J. 
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-  '  ‘  The  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build  : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region ;  part,  more  wise. 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes 
From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 
Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
Till  even ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays  : 
Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 
Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky  :  others  on  ground 
Walked  firm  ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours ;  and  the  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rain-bows  and  starry  eyes.” 


Milton. 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  VULTURE. 

In  placing  the  Eagle,  in  these  anecdotes,  at  the  head 
of  the  feathered  creation,  I  have  not  been  guided 
by  the  popular  fancy  that  he  is  a  kind  of  bird-king, 
which  to  many  might  be  no  recommendation  ;  but 
rather  that,  in  every  cpiality  for  which  he  is  distin¬ 
guished,  he  differs  frpm  courtly  personages,  being 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  courage,  his  energy,  his 
watchfulness,  his  love  of  solitude,  arising  from  the 
completest  self-dependence,  and  scorn  of  despicable 
associates.  His  titles  to  our  notice — his  grandeur, 
his  superiority — spring  from  his  own  character.  We 
admire  him  because  he  subsists  in  perfect  indepen¬ 
dence,  like  the  virtuous  man,  the  only  king  of  the 
stoics.  He  lives  not  slothfully  in  his  nest,  on  the 
toil  of  other  birds,  but  when  want  presses,  descends 
from  his  eyry,  armed  with  his  own  might  and 
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majesty,  and,  fearlessly  braving  every  danger,  makes 
open  war  upon  the  whole  creation.  Nor  is  the  eagle 
a  cruel  bird,  or  an  envious  one,  as  Aristotle  and 
some  other  naturalists  have  supposed.  He  kills 
because  his  wants  require  it ;  but  I  know  of  no  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  his  indulging  wantonly 
in  destruction.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  race 
should  be  so  nearly  extirpated  in  our  island.  The 
delight  of  beholding  him  soaring  above  the  loftiest 
crags,  piercing  the  clouds,  or  wheeling  joyously  in 
the  upper  fields  of  sunshine,  as  I  have  often  beheld 
him  among  the  Alps,  would  be  cheaply  purchased 
by  a  few  sheep,  or  hares,  or  whatever  else  his  suste¬ 
nance  might  require. 

A  complete  contrast  to  this  noble  bird,  in  all 
its  qualities,  is  presented  by  the  Vulture,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  scavenger  of  half  the 
world.  Many  persons  will  remember  the  one 
kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Brookes,  the  anatomist, 
which,  it  is  reported,  was  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the 
dissecting-room,  and  used,  by  his  horrid  aspect,  to 
rivet  the  eye  of  all  passengers.  In  the  East,  and 
wherever  it  exists  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  vulture 
devours  indiscriminately  the  offals  of  cities  and 
armies ;  and  thus,  though  repulsive  to  sight  and 
feeling,  is  exceedingly  useful  to  mankind ;  whose 
health  it  often  preserves,  by  converting  its  stomach 
into  a  living  pit  for  things  which,  if  left  to  decom¬ 
pose  in  the  open  air,  might  engender  pestilence  and 
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death.  Several  authors,  among  others  Strabo  and 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  describe  these  birds  as  the 
graves  of  the  ancient  brahmins,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  modern  Parsis  make  use  of  them  to  pick 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  whose  remains  they 
expose  on  the  tops  of  high  towers,  for  the  greater 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  vultures.  Old  Herbert, 
who  describes  the  whole  process,  was  led  by  the 
Cl  desire  to  see  strange  sights,”  as  he  expresses  it,  to 
visit  one  of  these  Golgothas ;  and  assures  us  that 
the  odours  which  came  over  him  were  not  quite  so 
sweet  as  the  attar  of  roses  with  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Moore  has  scented  his  verses. 


THE  ARAB  AND  THE  VULTURE. 

In  our  voyage  up  the  Nile,  (says  Mr.  St.  John,) 
an  example  of  the  Turkish  style  of  shooting  came 
partly  under  the  notice  of  my  companion.  One  day, 
(he  observes,)  as  I  was  reading  in  my  cabin,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  by  the  trackers  to  three  large  vul¬ 
tures  on  the  shore,  not  forty  yards  distant.  Imme¬ 
diately  after,  two  of  them  retired  leisurely  into  the 
desert,  and  the  other  to  a  ridge  of  sand  upon  the  top 
of  a  bank.  I  was  quickly  landed,  and  tiring  at  the 
latter,  he  appeared  to  be  hit,  though  not  so  severely  as 
to  prevent  his  Hying  about  a  mile  up  the  stream,  where 
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he  again  settled.  I  now  passed  the  ridge  in  search  of 
his  two  companions,  which  had  joined  a  party  of  four 
others,  and  were  all  sitting  together  on  a  sand-hill  at 
no  great  distance.  Their  wings  were  spread,  their 
plumage  ragged,  and  they  looked  bare  and  hungry 
as  the  desert  around  them.  To  approach  unobserved 
was  impossible.  There  was  not  even  a  mat-rush 
for  shelter.  They  began  to  exchange  looks,  seeming 
to  communicate  their  suspicions  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  then,  taking  flight  one  by  one,  the  last 
had  gone  before  I  could  fire  with  any  fair  chance 
of  success.  I  had  scarcely  regained  the  bank  in 
quest  of  the  one  I  had  fired  at,  when  I  heard  a  shot 
a  little  higher  up,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  vul¬ 
ture  fall  into  the  river,  and  come  paddling  down 
with  open  wings.  But  the  eagle,  as  Diodorus  calls 
the  old  Nile,  could  not  befriend  him.  A  bearded 
and  swarthy  Arab  appeared  upon  the  bank,  and 
running  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  stopped,  as  if 
perplexed  respecting  his  next  step.  The  delay  was 
momentary.  With  one  and  the  same  effort  he 
threw  his  clothes  upon  the  mud,  and  himself  into 
the  stream,  and  reaching  forward  with  alternate 
arms,  quickly  overtook  the  wounded  bird.  The 
latter  was  ready  to  receive  him.  It  was  no  u placi- 
dum  caput ”  that  he  raised  upon  the  waters. 
Stretching  forth  his  neck,  and  opening  his  beak,  he 
turned  upon  his  pursuer,  who,  by  darting  up  the 
stream,  eluded  his  attack.  After  repeated  attempts, 
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the  Arab  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the  wing 
under  water,  and  swimming  gently  forward  on  his 
side,  pulled  the  bird,  apparently  exhausted,  towards 
the  shore ;  but  the  vulture  no  sooner  gained  his  feet 
than  he  furiously  assaulted  his  naked  enemy,  who, 
retreating,  with  a  loud  yell,  first  in  a  straight  line, 
then  in  a  circle  round  the  bird,  still  held  the  extreme 
end  of  the  feathers,  and  warded  off  his  strokes  with 
his  own  pinion.  The  vulture’s  beak  was  frequently 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  Arab’s  ribs,  and  had  he 
succeeded,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  made  shorter 
work  here  than  his  ancestor  did  with  Prometheus. 
Yet  the  cry  of  the  Arab  was  not  altogether  that  of 
fear.  There  was  a  mixture  of  bitter  playfulness 
and  triumph,  as  one  sometimes  says,  u  You  will— 
will  you?”  It  was  a  Turk  who  had  shot  the 
bird,  and  he  was  now  watching  the  affair  from  the 
bank.  I  hastened  towards  him,  and  neither  under¬ 
standing  the  other’s  language,  we  commenced,  after 
the  usual  salaam,  a  sort  of  telegraphic  conversation, 
the  bird  and  our  guns  being  the  chief  topic.  The 
Turk  had  taken  mine  to  examine,  and  appeared 
much  pleased  with  it,  particularly  with  the  locks, 
when  the  vulture  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  man, 
Requesting  permission  to  end  the  business  with  my 
gun,  he  ordered  his  myrmidon  to  stand  aside,  and 
the  bird  immediately  fell.  His  head  was  under 
him,  and  he  bled  profusely,  and  seemed,  after 
being  convulsed  for  a  moment,  to  be  quite  dead. 
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He  was  shot  from  less  than  four  yards  distance,  and 
the  gun  contained  six  small  Turkish  bullets ;  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  after  we  had  finished  our  commu¬ 
nications,  which  lasted  some  minutes,  I  saw  him 
struggling  again.  He  stood  higher  than  a  full-sized 
turkey-cock,  measured  about  ten  feet  from  point  to 
point  of  wings,  and  his  beak  and  talons  were  terrific. 
I  pity  Prometheus  if  such  was  his  guardian.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  avenged,  and  by  fire  too.  On  getting 
into  my  boat,  I  received  a  message  from  the  Turk, 
requesting  that  I  would  give  him  my  gun  ;  but  this 
I  declined ;  not,  however,  abruptly,  for  that  is  not 
ton  in  the  desert,  but  with  the  usual  string  of  oriental 
compliments. 


THE  WHITE-HEADED  EAGLE  AND  FISH-HAWK. 

Elevated  on  the  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree 
that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighbouring 
shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  contemplate 
the  motions  of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that  pur¬ 
sue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the  snow-white 
gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air,  the  busy  sand-pipers 
(tringce)  coursing  along  the  sands ;  trains  of  ducks 
streaming  over  the  surface  of  the  water ;  silent  and 
watchful  cranes  intent  and  waddling  ;  clamourous 
crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist 
by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature. 
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High  above  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  in¬ 
stantly  arrests  all  his  attention.  By  his  wide  cur¬ 
vature  of  wing  and  sudden  suspension  in  the  air, 
he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  ( pandion 
halicetus ,  S  a  vigny,)  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  with  half-open  wings  on  the 
branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an 
arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of 
his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear 
as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surge  foam 
around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  the 
eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-liawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  mounting  in  the  air  with 
screams  of  exultation.  This  is  the  signal  for  our 
hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives 
chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk  ;  each  exerts 
its  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in 
the  rencontre  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial 
evolutions.  The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  ad¬ 
vances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his 
opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of 
despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his 
fish  •  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if 
to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods. 
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Mr.  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  above  eloquent 
passage,  presents  the  eagle  to  our  notice  in  a  rare  but 
unamiable  light  ■  we  have  it  pictured  to  our  view  as 
a  robber  and  oppressor,  characters  little  calculated 
to  thaw  the  chill  of  our  hearts. 


TILGAMUS  AND  THE  EAGLE. 

It  is  related  by  certain  historians,  of  very  strong 
faith,  that  while  Tilgamus,  a  Babylonian  boy,  was 
playing  once  upon  the  battlements  of  the  citadel,  his 
foot  suddenly  slipped,  and  he  fell  down  headlong  from 
a  prodigious  height ;  when,  wondrous  to  tell,  a  large 
eagle  with  outspread  wings,  flying  under,  caught 
him  uj)on  his  back,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground 
unhurt.  A  somewhat  similar  prodigy  is  also  re¬ 
ported  by  the  credulous  and  romantic  Pausanias,  of 
Aristomenes,  the  Messenian  general,  whom  the 
Spartans,  with  their  usual  humanity,  cast  into  a 
deep  pit  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetos. 


RANK  AMONGST  VULTURES. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have  remarked, 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  an  extraordinary  bird  of 
prey  denominated  a  king-vulture.  It  is  a  native  of 
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South  America,  Mr.  W aterton,  a  naturalist  and  a 
traveller,  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  superior  power  and 
rapacity  of  this  bird :  he  had  in  a  forest  killed  a 
large  snake,  which  becoming  putrid,  attracted  about 
twenty  vultures,  drawn  from  afar  by  the  smell ; 
amongst  these  was  the  king-vulture,  and  none  seemed 
inclined  to  partake  of  this  delicious  repast ,  until  his 
royal  majesty  had  gorged  himself  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  and  retired  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mora- 
tree ;  then,  and  only  then,  did  the  remainder  fall 
too,  and  satiate  themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal. 


EAGLES  FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 

Some  years  since,  a  herdsman,  on  a  very  sultry 
day  in  July,  while  looking  for  a  missing  sheep,  ob¬ 
served  an  eagle  posted  on  a  bank  that  overhung  a 
pool.  Presently  the  bird  stooped  and  seized  a 
salmon,  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued :  when  the 
herdsman  reached  the  spot,  he  found  the  eagle 
pulled  under  water  by  the  strength  of  the  fish  ;  and 
when  he  rose  to  the  surface,  his  drenched  plumage 
rendered  him  unable  to  extricate  himself.  With  a 
stone  the  peasant  broke  the  eagle’s  pinion,  and 
actually  secured  the  spoiler  and  his  victim,  for  he 
found  the  salmon  dying  in  his  grasp. 
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When  shooting  on  Lord  Sligo’s  mountains,  near  the 
Killeries,  I  heard  many  particulars  of  the  eagle’s  habits 
and  history,  from  a  grey-haired  peasant  who  had 
passed  a  long  life  in  the  wilds.  The  scarcity  of  hares, 
which  here  were  once  abundant,  he  attributed  to 
the  rapacity  of  these  birds ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
when  in  pursuit  of  these  animals,  the  eagles  evinced 
a  degree  of  intelligence  that  appeared  extraordinary. 
They  coursed  the  hares,  he  said,  with  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  certain  success :  one  bird  was  the  active 
follower,  while  the  other  remained  in  reserve,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  If  the  hare,  by 
a  sudden  turn,  freed  himself  from  his  more  pressing 
enemy,  the  second  bird  instantly  took  up  the  chase, 
and  thus  prevented  the  victim  from  having  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  respite.  He  had  remarked  the  eagles,  also, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  fishing.  They  chose  a 
small  ford  upon  the  rivulet  which  connects  Glen- 
cullen  with  Glendullagh,  and,  posted  on  either  side, 
waited  patiently  for  the  salmon  to  pass  over.  Their 
watch  was  never  fruitless ;  and  many  a  salmon,  in 
its  transit  from  the  sea  to  the  lake,  was  transferred 
from  its  native  element  to  the  wild  eyry  in  the  Al¬ 
pine  cliff  that  beetles  over  the  romantic  waters  of 
Glencullen. 
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VULTURES  and  horse. 


“  And  now  he  backward  traced  his  way,  and  sought 
The  scene,  to  harrow  up  each  desperate  thought, 

Where  that  day  fell  his  youthful  friends,  and  where 
Their  bodies  now  lay  blackening  in  the  air, 

Exhaling  noxious  vapours  in  the  blast, 

To  guide  the  vultures  to  their  rich  repast. 

Whose  heavy  flapping  wings  and  ominous  cry. 

Awoke  the  desert  echoes  ;  swiftly  by 

Shot  the  half-famished  ones,  who  now  were  come 

To  revel  on  the  human  banquet ;  some. 

Sated  with  gore,  and  reeking  from  the  spoil, 

Were  overgorged  :  unequal  to  the  toil 

Of  lengthened  flight,  they  sought  some  neighbouring  steep. 

There  undisturbed  to  woo  the  power  of  sleep.” 

St.  John's  Abdallah,  Cant.  I. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  writes ; 
u  A  horse  had  dropped  down  in  the  street  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  dying,  it  was  dragged  out  to  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  skinned.  The  ground  for  a  hundred 
yards  around  was  black  with  carrion-crows.  I 
counted  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
but  I  believe  there  were  more,  besides  several  over¬ 
head  and  at  a  distance.  I  ventured  cautiously 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  carcass,  which  three  or 
four  dogs  and  twenty  or  thirty  vultures  were  busily 
tearing  and  devouring.  Seeing  them  take  no  notice, 
I  ventured  nearer,  within  three  yards  of  them,  and 
sat  down.  They  paid  little  attention  to  me.”  .  .  . 
Observing  which,  he  stole  so  close  that  his  feet  were 
within  a  yard  of  the  horse’s  legs,  and  again  sat  down. 
They  all  slid  aloof  a  short  distance,  but  seeing  him 
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quiet  they  soon  returned  as  before.  As  they  were 
often  disturbed  by  the  dogs,  he  ordered  the  latter 
home,  his  voice  appearing  to  give  no  alarm  to  the 
vultures.  As  soon  as  the  dogs  departed,  the  vultures 
crowded  in  such  numbers,  that  Wilson  counted 
at  one  time  thirty-seven  on  and  around  the  carcass, 
with  several  within,  so  that  scarce  an  inch  of  it  was 
visible.  Sometimes  one  would  come  out  with  a 
large  piece  of  the  entrails,  Avliich  in  a  moment  was 
surrounded  by  several  others,  who  tore  it  in  frag¬ 
ments  and  it  soon  disappeared.  Some  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  their  whole  legs  and  heads  covered  with  blood, 
presented  a  most  savage  aspect.  Still  as  the  dogs 
advanced,  he  would  order  them  away,  which  seemed 
to  gratify  the  vultures,  and  one  would  pursue 
another  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  spot  where  he 
was  sitting.  Sometimes  they  were  observed  to  stretch 
their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  press  the  food 
downwards. 

A  bird  mentioned  by  Acosta,  under  the  name 
of  paullazes,  appears  to  be  very  similar  in  its 
habits  to  those  described  by  Wilson.  “They  have 
a  surprising  agility,”  he  says,  “  and  a  piercing  eye, 
and  are  very  useful  for  clearing  cities,  not  sulfering 
the  least  vestige  of  carrion  or  putrid  matter  to  re¬ 
main.  They  spend  the  night  upon  trees  or  rocks, 
and  resort  to  the  towns  in  the  morning,  perching 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings,  whence  they 
look  out  for  plunder.” 
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The  black  vulture  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-eight 
inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  breadth  ; 
the  colour,  a  kind  of  dirty  black. 


GOLDEN  EAGLES. 

In  the  city  of  Orenburgli,  travellers  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  Kirghis. 
These  people  purchase  annually  from  the  Russians 
a  number  of  golden  eagles,  used  by  their  hunters  in 
the  chase  of  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  gazelle ;  and 
sometimes  give  a  horse  in  exchange  for  these  birds ; 
while  others  are  hardly  valued  at  a  sheep,  or  even 
a  small  piece  of  money. 


THE  LAMMERGEYER,  OR  BEARDED  VULTURE. 

The  l'ammergeyer  (gypaetos  barbatus,  Storr,) 
which  is  a  bird  of  a  species  between  the  vulture  and 
the  eagle,  as  indicated  by  its  being  called  gypaetos, 
(from  a  vulture,  and  atrdg,  an  eagle,)  is  a  bird 
of  great  ferocity  and  boldness,  a  native  of  the  old 
world,  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Alps,  of  Germany, 
and  of  Switzerland,  in  which  last  place  the  author  of 
this  little  work  has  sometimes  seen  one  soaring  above 
his  head  at  an  immense  height.  It  is  exceedingly 
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destructive,  preying  upon  young  lambs  and  kids, 
&c.,  and  lias  been  even  known  to  destroy  children. 
Bruce,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  traveller,  relates  the 
following  anecdote  of  one  of  these  birds : — “  Attracted 
by  preparations  for  dinner  which  his  servants  were 
making  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  a  lam- 
mergeyer  slowly  made  his  advances  to  the  party, 
and  at  length  fairly  seated  himself  within  the  ring 
they  had  formed.  The  terrified  and  horror-stricken 
natives  ran  for  their  lances  and  shields,  and  the 
bird,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  abstract  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  meal  from  the  boiling  water,  at  length 
seized  upon  a  piece  in  each  of  his  talons  from  a 
neighbouring  platter,  and  carried  them  off  slowly 
along  the  ground  as  he  came.  Returning  shortly 
after,  for  another  trial,  he  was  shot.” 


EAGLE  AND  DOG. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sangate,  Pas  de  Calais,  sporting 
on  the  downs,  heard  his  dog  utter  a  piercing  cry, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  animal  ran  to  him,  with 
an  enormous  eagle  perched  on  his  back.  The  bird 
quitted  its  hold  on  sight  of  the  sportsman,  who, 
however,  levelled  his  gun,  and  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  Its  wings,  expanded,  measured  six  feet 
seven  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 
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Aristotle’s  account  of  the  eagle. 


“Jove’s  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumbers, 
Possessed  by  thy  enchanting  numbers ; 

On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing 
Drops,  entranc’d  the  feathered  king; 

Black  vapour  o’er  his  curved  head. 

Sealing  his  eyelids,  sweetly  shed ; 

Upheaving  his  moist  back  he  lies. 

Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies.” 

Pindar. 


“  The  eagle  lays  three  eggs,  of  which  it  hatches  but 
two,  a  fact  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  poems 
of  Museeus,  who  says  : — 

•  Three  eggs  she  lays,  two  hatches,  one  preserves.’ 

And  this  in  general  is  the  case,  though  three  young 
ones  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  same  nest. 
Being  harassed,  however,  as  they  grow  bigger,  by 
their  cries  for  food,  she  casts  forth  and  abandons  one  of 
the  three.  At  the  same  time,  she  herself,  it  is  related, 
abstains  from  eating ;  probably  from  unwillingness 
to  devour  the  young  of  other  animals  while  watch¬ 
ing  over  her  own.  In  this  half-starved  condition 
her  claws  turn  their  points,  her  wings  become 
hoary,  and  she  at  length  grows  fierce,  even  towards 
her  own  young.  The  eaglet  which  is  thus  exposed 
by  its  parent,  is  adopted  and  nourished  by  the  os¬ 
prey.  The  period  of  incubation,  as  with  the  goose, 
the  otis,  and  other  large  birds,  is  thirty  days.”  In 
the  ninth  book,  the  great  philosopher  resumes  the 
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subject  as  follows : — “The  osprey  has  a  numerous 
progeny,  but  easily  provides  for  them,  and  is  of  a 
very  gentle  and  kindly  nature,  so  that  it  nourishes 
not  only  its  own  young,  but  likewise,  as  we  have 
said,  the  deserted  offspring  of  the  eagle.  For  when 
this  fierce  creature  ejects  its  eaglets,  still  unfledged, 
and  incapable  of  shifting  for  themselves,  from  the 
maternal  nest,  the  osprey  takes  charge  of  and  feeds 
them.  In  thus  abandoning  its  own  little  ones,  the 
eagle  appears  to  be  actuated  by  a  species  of  envy — 
for  it  is  a  malignant  and  voracious  creature,  which, 
eating  seldom,  gorges  immoderately  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  On  this  account,  no  sooner  has  its 
brood  attained  size  and  strength  to  make  their  own 
way,  than  the  old  one  grudges  them  what  they  eat, 
and  drags  them  with  its  talons  out  of  the  nest; 
where  previously  to  this,  they  often  fight  with  each 
other  for  room  and  food.  As  the  eaglets,  when  thus 
maltreated  by  their  parent,  fly  with  loud  and  pierc¬ 
ing  screams  from  the  nest,  the  osprey  immediately 
adopts  them.  This  bird  is  subject  to  have  a  pearl 
in  the  eye,  and  often  becomes  blind.  The  sea-eagle 
on  the  contrary  is  gifted  with  a  very  piercing  sight, 
and  with  blows  compels  its  young,  while  yet  un  - 
fledged,  to  look  at  the  sun  ;  whereupon  if  their  eyes 
water  in  the  least  it  puts  them  to  death.  This  bird 
lives  about  the  sea-shore,  and  subsists  by  the  chase 
of  aquatic  fowl,  which  it  pursues  and  takes  singly, 
watching  for  them  as  they  rise  above  the  waves. 
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When  the  sea-fowl  perceives  the  eagle  hovering 
above,  it  endeavours  to  effect  its  escape  by  diving 
again ;  blit  its  sharp-sighted  enemy  still  follows  its 
movements,  even  under  water,  and  never  desists 
until  its  prey  is  either  drowned  or  taken.” 

The  verse  of  Musaeus,  quoted  above  by  Aristotle,  is 
found  also  in  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marius,  where 
he  relates  as  a  wonder  the  appearance  of  seven 
eaglets  to  that  general. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  was  thought  to  be  without 
eagles,  as  Ireland  is  without  snakes,  until  the  reign 
of  Nero,  on  which  circumstance  Apollonidas,  in  the 
Anthologia,  has  the  following  epigram: — 

u  I  come  !  I  come !  the  bird  of  Jove, 

In  Rhodos’  sunny  fields  to  rove, 

To  soar  along  the  lofty  shore, 

Where  eagle  never  soared  before. 

Where,  in  a  deep  grove’s  sacred  shade, 

To  Nero  vows  are  daily  paid  ; 

And  where  his  glittering  temple  springs, 

High  o’er  the  rock,  I  close  my  wings; 
Cowering  submissive  to  the  hand 
Which  rules,  like  Zeus,  o’er  sea  and  land.” 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  EAGLE. 


“  The  swift-winged  chaser  of  the  feathered  game. 

And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos’  lofty  name.” 

Homer. 


<(  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say¬ 
ing,  Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle,  and  speak  a 
parable  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  say,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  a  great  eagle  with  great  wings, 
long-winged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers 
colours,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest 
branch  of  the  cedar :  he  cropped  off  the  top  of  his 
young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  aland  of  traffick  ;  he 
set  it  in  a  city  of  merchants.  He  took  also  of  the 
seed  of  the  land,  and  planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field ; 
he  placed  it  by  great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  wil¬ 
low-tree.  And  it  grew,  and  became  a  spreading 
vine  of  low  stature,  whose  branches  turned  toward 
him,  and  the  roots  thereof  were  under  him :  so  it 
became  a  vine,  and  brought  forth  branches,  and  shot 
forth  sprigs.  There  was  also  another  great  eagle  with 
great  wings  and  many  feathers :  and,  behold,  this 
vine  did  bend  her  roots  toward  him,  and  shot  forth 
her  branches  toward  him,  that  he  might  water  it  by 
the  furrows  of  her  plantation.  It  was  planted  in  a 
good  soil  by  great  waters,  that  it  might  bring  forth 
branches,  and  that  it  might  bear  fruit,  that  it  might 
be  a  goodly  vine.  Say  thou,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
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God  ,  Shall  it  prosper  ?  shall  he  not  pull  up  the 
roots  thereof,  and  cut  off  the  fruit  thereof,  that  it 
wither  ?  it  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring, 
even  without  great  power  or  many  people  to  pluck 
it  up  by  the  roots  thereof.  Yea,  behold,  being 
planted,  shall  it  prosper?  shall  it  not  utterly  wither, 
when  the  east  wind  toucheth  it  ?  it  shall  wither  in 
the  furrows  where  it  grew.  Moreover  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Say  now  to  the  re¬ 
bellious  house,  know  ye  not  what  these  things 
mean  ?  tell  them,  Behold,  the  king  of  Babylon  is  come 
to  Jerusalem,  and  hath  taken  the  king  thereof,  and 
the  princes  thereof,  and  led  them  with  him  to  Babylon , 
and  hath  taken  of  the  king’s  seed,  and  made  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  him,  and  hath  taken  an  oath  of  him :  he  hath 
also  taken  the  mighty  of  the  land  ;  that  the  kingdom 
might  be  base,  that  it  might  not  lift  itself  up,  but  that 
by.  keeping  of  his  covenant  it  might  stand.  But  he 
rebelled  against  him  in  sending  his  ambassadors 
into  Egypt,  that  they  might  give  him  horses  and 
much  people.  Shall  he  prosper?  shall  he  escape 
that  doeth  such  things  ?  or  shall  he  break  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  be  delivered  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  surely  in  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth 
that  made  him  king,  whose  oath  he  despised,  and 
whose  covenant  he  brake,  even  with  him  in  the 
midst  of  Babylon  he  shall  die.  Neither  shall  Pha¬ 
raoh  with  his  mighty  army  and  great  company 
make  for  him  in  the  war,  by  casting  up  mounts, 
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and  building  forts,  to  cut  off'  many  persons :  seeing 
he  despised  the  oath  by  breaking  the  covenant,  when, 
lo !  he  had  given  his  hand,  and  hath  done  all  these 
things,  he  shall  not  escape.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God ;  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath  that  he  hath 
despised,  and  my  covenant  that  he  hath  broken, 
even  it  will  I  recompense  upon  his  own  head.  And 
I  will  spread  my  net  upon  him  and  he  shall  be 
taken  in  my  snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon, 
and  will  plead  with  him  there  for  his  trespass  that 
he  hath  trespassed  against  me.  And  all  his  fugitives 
with  all  his  bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  they 
that  remain  shall  be  scattered  toward  all  winds  : 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  I  will  also  take  of  the 
highest  branch  of  the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  it ;  I 
will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  ten¬ 
der  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain 
and  eminent :  in  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel 
will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs,  and 
bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar:  and  under  it 
shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing  ;  in  the  shadow  of 
the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell.  And  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have 
brought  down  the  high  tree,  have  exalted  the  low 
tree,  have  dried  up  the  green  tree,  and  have  made 
the  dry  tree  to  flourish  :  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
and  have  done  it.” — -Ezekiel. 

In  the  sacred  Scriptures  numerous  are  the  similes 
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and  parallels  drawn  from  the  eagle,  and  in  the  above 
passage  it  is  particularly  suitable,  a  golden  eagle 
being  the  standard  of  the  oriental  monarchs,  as  it 
was  afterwards  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  u  The 
Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,” 
says  Moses,  when  enumerating  the  curses  that  shall 
light  upon  the  rebellious  Jews.  The  Assyrian,  in 
Isaiah,  is  likened  to  an  immense  eagle. 


VULTURES  OF  HINDOSTAN. 


“  But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Picked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sand  of  the  bay.” 

Byron. 

“  Among  the  birds  of  Hindostan,  says  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Hindoos/  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and 
the  peacock  are  the  principal.  The  vulture  abounds 
wherever  there  are  many  dead  bodies.  When 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  human  flesh,  which,  owing 
to  the  superstitions  and  intestine  wars  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  there  has  seldom  been  in  India,  the  vul¬ 
ture  repairs  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  patiently 
watches  all  day  the  action  of  the  waves,  in  the  hope 
that  some  dead  fish  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sand. 
When  this  resource  fails,  it  will  visit  graves  and 
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cemeteries,  and,  like  the  hysena,  disinter  and  devour 
the  putrid  corpse.  It  is  sometimes  joined  on  the 
field  by  wild  dogs  and  jackalls,  which  have  been  ob¬ 
served  feeding  with  it  on  the  same  carcass.”  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  after  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
according  to  Pennant ;  and  speaking  of  the  same  bird 
he  adds  :  u  I  have  been  told,  that  wherever  an  animal 
falls  down  dead,  one  or  more  vultures,  unseen  before, 
instantly  appear.”  No  creature  of  the  feathered 
race  is  more  remarkable  for  its  gluttony  and  fero¬ 
city  than  the  vulture :  the  anecdotes,  however,  that 
some  relate  are  rather  too  bad.  Peter  Bembo,  in 
his  history  of  Venice,  says,  “  In  those  days  in  which 
preparations  were  making  in  Apulia  for  war  against 
Bajazet,  the  vultures  and  crows  having  marshalled 
themselves  in  the  air,  fought  so  fiercely  that  twelve 
waggon  loads  of  them  were  borne  away.” 


IMMENSE  BIRD. 

Temple,  in  his  Travels  in  Peru,  states  that  he 
shot  a  condor,  and  gives  the  following  as  its  dimen¬ 
sions  :  “  From  point  to  point  of  wings  it  extended 
ten  feet ;  the  longest  feather  being  pulled  was  three 
feet  in  length.”  Marco  Polo,  however,  overstep¬ 
ping  the  bounds  of  probability,  throws  this  quite 
into  the  shade,  for  he  says,  t(  when  the  wings  were 
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outspread,  they  measured  from  tip  to  tip  forty  feet ; 
the  feathers  are  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the  quill 
eight  inches  in  circumference.”  These  stories, 
which  the  old  travellers  delight  in  recording,  shake 
in  some  degree  our  belief  in  their  general  veracity. 


U  YELLOW  BOYS.” 

In  passing  the  woods  beyond  Los  Varios,  says 
Swinburne,  we  raised  a  prodigious  eagle  of  the 
golden  kind  :  our  servants,  who  went  before,  took 
it  for  a  boy  muffled  up  in  a  yellowish  cloak,  and 
were  so  surprised  when  it  took  wing,  that  we  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  man  who  carried  the  blunder¬ 
buss  to  fire  at  it,  till  it  was  got  out  of  reach.  Its 
colour  was  a  dusky  yellow,  shaded  with  green ;  its 
head  very  smooth  and  dark  :  about  the  belly  it  was 
a  muddy  brown. 


LE  VAILLANT  AND  THE  EAGLE. 

u  In  the  environs  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  observes  Le 
Vaillant,  I  materially  increased  my  collection,  by 
the  addition  of  many  beautiful  birds,  and  even  some 
of  a  new  species,  which  are  numerous  in  this  place  : 
but  I  desired,  above  all  to  procure  one,  which  often 
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exhausted  my  patience,  and  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
It  was  an  eagle  of  a  most  beautiful  species,  nearly 
about  the  size  of  the  osprey.  Every  day  I  saw  i  t  hover¬ 
ing  over  my  camp,  but  not  within  gun-shot.  I 
watched  it  and  caused  it  to  be  watched  continually,  a 
man  always  on  the  look-out  never  lost  sight  of  it.  One 
day,  having  crossed  the  Queer-Boom,  while  walking 
along  the  bank  opposite  my  camp,  I  saw  around 
the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  numerous  heads,  fish-bones, 
skeletons,  and  remains  of  small  gazelles — the  earth 
was  literally  heaped  with  them.  It  immediately 
struck  me,  that  my  two  eagles  might  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  fishing,  or  at  least  made  their  retreat 
here.  In  a  short  time  I  saw  them  at  a  great  height, 
sailing  round  and  round  in  the  air  above  my  head. 
I  instantly  concealed  myself  in  a  thicket,  but  this 
stratagem  did  not  deceive  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
eagles.  They  had  no  doubt  perceived  me,  for  they 
did  not  descend/’ 

No  wonder,  for  the  eagle’s  eyes  are  proverbially 
sharp,  being,  as  Seneca  very  happily  observes,  to  them 
what  scent  is  to  the  dog.  Homer  calls  it  the  most 
sharp-sighted  of  all  winged  animals;  (B.  xvii.  675.) 
and,  according  to  Pliile,  the  eagle  is  so  quick  of  vision 
that  from  the  clouds  he  can  perceive  a  moth.  But 
Damir,  like  a  true  Oriental,  declares  that  the  eagle 
perceives  dead  bodies  four  hundred  parasangs  dis¬ 
tant  ! 

“  On  the  morrow,”  continues  Le  Vaillant,  “  and 
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for  several  following  clays,  I  returned  to  my  post. 
I  placed  myself  at  the  peep  of  dawn  in  the  hush, 
and  never  came  out  until  evening :  it  was,  however, 
always  useless.  This  manoeuvre  proved  extremely 
troublesome,  since  having  to  cross  the  river  in  going 
and  returning,  it  was  necessary  to  await  low-tide. 
Fatigued  at  last  with  losing  my  time,  and  not  being 
able  to  succeed,  I  took  two  Hottentots  with  me, 
and  at  midnight  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  my 
station  within  gun-shot  of  the  tree.  There  I 
caused  them  to  dig  a  hole,  three  feet  broad  and  four 
deep,  which  being  completed,  I  descended  into  it. 
The  Hottentots  covering  me  with  branches,  amat,  and 
some  earth,  left  just  space  sufficient  to  pass  my  gun, 
and  discover  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I  then  ordered 
them  to  return  to  the  camp.  The  day  came  on,  but 
the  cruel  birds  appeared  not.  The  earth  freshly 
turned,  no  doubt,  had  inspired  them  with  suspicion  : 
I  had  almost  expected  it.  The  night  being  closed, 
I  came  out  of  the  hole,  and  returned  to  pass  a  few 
hours  in  my  camp,  after  which  I  went  and  buried 
myself  again.  This  manoeuvre  I  put  in  practice 
with  great  constancy  during  two  successive  days, 
and  in  the  interval  the  sun  had  dried  the  earth  and 
restored  its  uniform  colour.  About  twelve  o’clock 
on  the  third  day  I  perceived  the  female  hovering 
above  the  tree,  on  which  she  soon  alighted,  holding 
in  her  claws  a  large  fish.  Suddenly  a  ball  struck 
her,  and  she  fell  struggling :  however,  before  I  could 
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disengage  myself  from  my  mat,  and  the  earth  which 
covered  me,  she  renewed  her  flight,  and  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  gained  the  other 
side,  where  I  saw  her  die. 

u  The  joy  I  felt  in  being  at  last  in  possession  of  the 
bird  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
high-water,  but  with  my  gun  upon  my  shoulder 
flung  myself  into  the  river.  My  eyes  were  not 
open  to  my  folly  until,  when  reaching  the  middle,  I 
found  that  the  water  was  up  to  my  chin ;  I  was 
alone,  and  could  not  swim.  In  returning,  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  current  would  infallibly  have  overset 
me.  Without  well  knowing  what  was  to  become 
of  me,  I  instinctively  pursued  my  way,  and  had  the 
luck,  with  my  nose  in  the  wind,  to  gain  the  opposite 
shore.  An  inch  more  would  have  drowned  me.  I 
seized  upon  the  eagle,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  it 
in  my  possession  soon  effaced  all  memory  of  my 
fear  and  danger.  I  was  obliged  to  undress  and 
hang  out  my  clothes ;  during  this  time  I  amused 
myself  with  examining  my  prize.  I  then  rejoined, 
without  peri],  my  household  gods,  and  learnt  that 
my  followers  were  in  pursuit  of  a  buffalo.” 

This  animal,  by  attracting  birds  to  it  when  slain, 
procured  him  the  male,  which  only  differed  in  the 
general  feature  of  carnivorous  birds,  being  a  third 
less. 
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THE  RACHAMA. 

“  Caesius,  atque  oculis  nunquam  fallentibus  usus 
Et  quod  Venator  non  videt,  ille  videt.” 

The  rachama,  which  in  Leviticus  and  Deutero¬ 
nomy  is  translated  gier-eagle,  is,  according  to  Damir, 
a  bird  of  various  colours,  approaching  the  nature 
of  the  eagle;  loving,  like  it,  remote  places  and  in¬ 
accessible  rocks.  Alcamus  relates  that  he  has  ten 
peculiarities  :  first,  that  he  guards  carefully  his  eggs/ 
whence  the  proverb,  “  Rarer  than  an  anuk’s,  or 
rachama’s,  egg,”  for  he  conceals  them  so  carefully 
that  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  found,  building  his 
nest  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  Secondly,  that 
he  guards  his  young.  Thirdly,  that  he  never  aban¬ 
dons  them.  Fourthly,  lie  resolves  upon  nothing 
without  previously  consulting  his  wife.  (A  very  ex¬ 
cellent  rule.)  Fifthly,  that  he  departs  with  the  first 
migrating  birds.  Sixthly,  that  he  comes  back  with 
the  first  returning  birds.  Seventhly,  he  flies  during 
moulting  time.  Eighthly,  this  never  endangers  him. 
Ninthly,  he  never  remains  within  his  nest.  Tenthly, 
he  never  ceases  breeding.  The  commentator  on 
the  chapter  of  A1  Koran,  called  Alackrab,  which  is, 
by  interpretation,  ‘the  master/  says,  “No  one 
knew  of  the  sepulchre  of  Moses,  but  the  bird  rachama ; 
and  thereupon  God  made  him  deaf  and  dumb.” 
Now  this  bird  is  the  most  clamorous  of  winged  ani- 
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male,  like  all  those  of  the  aquiline  and  vulturine 
species,  and  as  the  Arabs  (like  some  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  folk)  interpret  the  cries  of  each  bird,  Zarnach- 
zar  (one  of  their  writers)  says,  that  the  cry  of  the 
rachama  is,  “  Sobchan  rabbi  alali!”  Praise  to  my 
Almighty  Lord !  From  the  gall  of  this  bird,  min¬ 
gled  with  cold  water,  was  made  a  collyrium  for  the 
white  of  the  eye,  says  Samonicus.  If  bitter  old  age 
darkens  the  eye-sight,  by  mixing  fennel  with  liquid 
honey,  they  are  able  to  ward  off  the  evil.  A  very 
excellent  collyrium  was  also  made  from  the  gall  of 
the  black  vulture,  mingled  with  the  grass  called 
swallow- wort  or  celandine,  (with  which,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  Pliny,  the  swallows  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  anoint  the  eyes  of  their  young,  and  thus 
give  them  sight:)  but  this  Celsus  denies. 

The  flesh  of  the  vulture  chopped  up  and  mixed 
with  mustard,  applied  for  seven  days,  cures  the  sci¬ 
atica  or  hip-gout.  But  Bochart  would  have  us 
read  for  chardal ,  mustard  ;  charmal ,  rue  ;  because, 
as  Samonicus  observes,  “if  any  of  the  nerves  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sight  burn  with  a  sluggish  pain,  kill 
a  fat  vulture  and  add  rue/7 

The  rachama  nestles  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  and  Aristotle  says  the  same  of  the  vulture. 
Damir  states,  that  the  anuk,  or  rachama,  lays  one  or 
at  most  two  eggs ;  and  the  philosopher  again  says 
the  same  of  the  vulture.  According  to  Alkazuinius, 
the  anuk  flies  round  the  camps,  seeking  dead  bodies, 
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and  this  is  a  well  known  peculiarity  of  the  vulture. 
This  bird  is  supposed  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  perceiving  beforehand  who  shall  fall. 

When  a  certain  war  had  commenced,  the  vultures 
foreknowing  the  place  of  battle,  betook  themselves 
to  the  field  seven  days  beforehand,  for  when 
many  were  to  fight,  the  vultures  knew  that  there 
would  be  bodies  for  them.  And  for  this  reason  the 
ancient  kings  sent  out  spies,  who  were  to  observe  to 
what  part  of  the  field  the  vultures  had  betaken 
themselves,  from  whence  they  might  guess  who 
would  be  the  conquerors. 

“The  vulture,”  says  Bocliart,  “is  by  the  vulgar, 
who  judge  wrongly  of  things,  thought  to  be  an  in¬ 
human  bird,  because  it  eats  human  flesh.  But  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  who  examined  its  character 
more  carefully,  thought  differently.”  Herodorus 
Ponticus  says,  it  was  the  most  just  and  least  hurtful 
of  all  animals,  first,  because  it  touches  nothing  living, 
like  other  rapacious  birds,  but  eats  dead  bodies ; 
secondly,  because  it  passes  by  always  those  of  its 
own  species ;  (query);  thirdly,  because  it  never 
harms  man  in  any  way,  neither  eating  fowls  nor 
touching  domestic  animals. 
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THE  HAWK. 

According  to  those  naturalists  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  the  rules  of  precedence  among 
birds,  if  the  eagle  be  the  king,  the  hawk  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  heir-apparent ;  since  it  is  merely  in  size  that 
he  ranks  second.  The  hawk,  or  falcon,  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  his  sagacity,  which,  joined  with 
indomitable  courage  and  perseverance,  renders  him 
peculiarly  useful  in  the  chase.  But,  as  with  men, 
bravery  of  the  most  exalted  kind  is  often  masked 
by  gentleness  and  meekness  of  demeanour,  so  in 
the  hawk,  all  the  above-mentioned  qualities  prevent 
not  his  possessing  great  gentleness  and  docility.  In¬ 
deed,  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  been  used, 
like  that  faithful  creature  the  dog,  in  hunting,  may 
be  regarded  as  proof  sufficient  of  his  tractableness. 
Hawking,  as  is  well  known,  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  a  favourite  amusement,  and  till  lately 
was  so  in  this  country,  among  all  those  varieties  of 
the  human  family  who  have  more  wealth  and 
leisure  than  wit.  But,  as  civilization  advances,  the 
services  of  the  hawk  are  generally  declined,  and  he 
is  permitted  to  convert  his  instincts  to  the  uses  for 
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which  nature  bestowed  them  upon  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  certain  old-fashioned  country  gentlemen,  linked 
by  tastes  and  mental  habits  to  the  past  age,  still 
scour  the  fields  occasionally  at  a  hawk’s  tail ;  but 
they  are  merely  another  branch  of  the  class,  who 
delight,  as  the  Utopia  expresses  it,  “in  the  howling 
of  dogs,”  and  the  infernal  orgies  of  the  cock-pit. 
Cromwell,  to  his  eternal  honour,  abolished  this  lat¬ 
ter  brutal  pastime  during  his  protectorate,  though 
it  was  of  course  revived  with  the  monarchy,  which 
the  wise  men  of  those  days  would  have  thought 
endangered  by  'the  banishment  of  cock-fighting, 
which  they  regarded,  perhaps  rightly,  as  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  “  royal  game.” 


FALCONRY  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  this  part  of  Russia,  (Zabaclizar,)  according  to 
Bell,  the  best  and  largest  falcons  in  the  world  are 
caught,  which  being  highly  valued  for  their  strength 
and  beauty,  particularly  by  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
are  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  They  are  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  taken  from  the  nest;  but 
after  they  are  full  grown,  when  their  natural  instincts 
have  been  developed  by  exercise,  and  their  physical 
powers  have  acquired,  by  struggling  with  storms 
and  tempests,  their  utmost  maturity  and  vigour, 
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they  are  then  taught  to  fly  at  swans,  geese,  herons, 
hares,  and  even  antelopes ;  and  our  traveller  saw 
one  of  them  take  a  wild  duck  out  of  the  water  when 
nothing  hut  the  hill,  which  she  had  put  up  for  air, 
could  he  perceived.  Many  of  these  falcons  are  as 
white  as  doves.  Bell  afterwards  saw,  in  Kurdistan, 
the  beautiful  species  of  hawk  called  cherkh,  which 
is  trained  for  antelope-liunting.  This  is  done  hy 
stuffing  the  skin  of  one  of  these  animals,  and  placing 
the  food  of  the  hawk  between  its  horns,  which 
afterwards,  when  the  bird  comes  to  he  employed  in 
the  chase,  induces  it  to  pounce  upon  the  head  of  the 
antelope,  and  either  strike  it  to  the  ground,  or  retard 
its  movements  until  the  greyhounds  come  up.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  wdio  witnessed  this  singular  sport  at 
Abusheher,  observes,  that  u  the  huntsmen  proceed 
to  a  large  plain,  or  rather  desert,  near  the  sea-side. 
They  have  hawks  and  greyhounds,  the  former  carried 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman, 
the  latter  led  in  a  leash  by  a  horseman,  generally 
the  same  who  carries  the  hawk.  When  the  ante¬ 
lope  is  seen,  they  endeavour  to  get  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  animal,  the  moment  he  observes  them, 
goes  off  at  a  rate  that  seems  swifter  than  the  wind : 
the  horsemen  are  instantly  at  full  speed,  having 
slipped  the  dogs.  If  it  is  a  single  deer,  they  at  the 
same  time  fly  the  hawk;  but  if  a  herd,  they  wait  till 
the  dogs  have  fixed  upon  a  particular  antelope.  The 
hawks,  skimming:  along  near  the  ground,  soon  reach 
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the  deer,  on  whose  head  they  pounce  in  succession, 
and  sometimes  with  a  violence  that  knocks  it  over.” 

The  Persian  style  of  hare-hunting,  which  few 
travellers  have  noticed,  is  scarcely  less  interest¬ 
ing,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm : — 
u  When  at  Shiraz  the  elchee  (Sir  John  Malcolm,) 
had  received  a  present  of  a  very  fine  shah-baz,  or 
royal  falcon.  Before  going  out,  I  had  been  amused 
at  seeing  Nuttee  Beg,  our  head  falconer,  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  his  department,  put  upon  this 
bird  a  pair  of  leathers,  which  he  fitted  to  its  thighs 
with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  tailor  of  a 
fashionable  horseman.  I  enquired  the  reason  of  so 
unusual  a  proceeding.  ‘You  will  learn  that/  said 
the  consequential  master  of  the  hawks,  ‘  when  you 
see  our  sport  /  and  I  was  convinced  at  the  period 
he  predicated,  of  the  old  fellow’s  knowledge  of  his 
business.  The  first  hare  seized  by  the  falcon  was 
very  strong,  and  the  ground  rough.  While  the 
bird  kept  the  claws  of  one  foot  fastened  in  the  back 
of  its  prey,  the  other  was  dragged  along  the  ground, 
till  it  had  an  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  a  tuft  of 
grass,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  stop  the  course  of 
the  hare,  whose  efforts  to  escape  would,  I  do  think, 
have  torn  the  hawk  asunder,  if  it  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  leathern  defences  before  mentioned. 
The  next  time  the  falcon  was  flown  gave  us  a  proof 
of  that  extraordinary  courage  which  its  whole  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  particularly  its  eye,  denoted.  It  had 
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stopped  and  disabled  a  second  hare  by  the  first 
pounce,  when  two  greyhounds  that  had  been  slipped 
by  mistake,  came  up  and  endeavoured  to  seize  it. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  falcon,  whose 
boldness  and  celerity  in  attacking  the  dogs,  and  se¬ 
curing  its  prey,  excited  our  admiration  and  asto¬ 
nishment.” 

Bell  was  informed  of  a  circumstance,  while  travel¬ 
ling  in  Kurdistan,  which  raises  still  higher  our 
admiration  of  the  falcon’s  courage  ;  for  it  is  trained 
by  the  Tartars  to  fly  at  foxes  and  even  wolves. 


ANCIENT  HAWKING  IN  THRACE. 

According  to  Aristotle,  in  the  marshy  districts  of 
Kedropolis,  a  province  of  Thrace,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  hunt  with  hawks  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — The  hunters,  armed  with  long  poles,  entered 
the  thicket  of  reeds  and  brushwood,  and  by  beat¬ 
ing  about  the  bushes  started  the  game ;  upon  which 
the  falcons,  appearing  above,  commenced  pursuit. 
Stricken  with  fear  at  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
the  birds  descended  again  towards  the  earth,  where 
they  were  knocked  down  and  taken  by  the  fowlers ; 
who,  to  encourage  their  useful  allies,  were  always 
careful  to  appropriate  to  them  a  just  proportion  of 
the  prey. 
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These  birds  have,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  by 
mankind  as  emblems  of  simplicity  and  purity  of 
heart :  u  Be  ye,”  says  the  Scripture,  “  wise  as  ser¬ 
pents,  and  harmless  as  doves.”  This  gentleness  and 
natural  timidity  can  only  be  equalled  by  their 
affection  for  their  offspring  and  their  mates.  With 
the  dove  none  but  pleasurable  feelings  are  associ¬ 
ated.  “  The  winter  is  gone  and  past,  the  summer 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in 
our  land.”  It  forms  a  never-failing  image  in  all 
the  poetry  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  messenger  of  love 
— it  is  the  dove  from  the  ark — it  is  the  beautiful 
symbol  of  fidelity  which  we  prize  and  cherish,  when 
smitten  ourselves  and  deserted.  In  its  nest,  love, 
though  welcomed  nowhere  else,  still  finds  a  home : 

“  On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest.” 

Viewed  in  whatever  character  we  please,  it  is 
ever  an  object  of  delight.  Its  form  corresponds 
with  its  moral  qualities — beautiful,  but  of  a  subdued 
beauty,  clothed  with  chaste  colours,  possessing  a 
meek  eye,  a  graceful  body,  flying  low,  and  inhabit- 
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ing  in  preference  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings, 
it  is  seen  by  all  and  loved  by  all. 


THE  RAVEN  AND  DOVE  FROM  THE  ARK. 


**  For  whom  they  watched,  but  still  in  vain. 

O’er  the  vast  desert  waters,  faithless  one.” 

William  Henry  Whitworth. 


“  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days, 
that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he 
had  made  :  and  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  to 
and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  otf  the 
earth.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see 
if  the  waters  were  abated  from  otf  the  face  of  the 
ground  ;  but  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark, 
for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth : 
then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  pulled 
her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark.  And  he  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days ;  and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove 
out  of  the  ark :  and  the  dove  came  into  him  in  the 
evening;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf 
plucked  otf.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  otf  the  earth.  And  he  stayed  yet  other 
seven  days,  and  sent  forth  the  dove  ;  which  returned 
not  again  unto  him  any  more/’ 

This  is  the  event  as  related  in  Scripture,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  giving  the  Mandingo  account  of  the 
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deluge.  “  There  were  a  great  many  wicked  people/7 
say  they,  “  but  Noah  was  a  good  man  and  a  prophet 
amongst  them,  and  had  a  wife,  named  Djooliaka, 
and  one  very  wicked  son,  who  was  very  powerful. 
Djooliaka  was  also  very  bad  and  a  scoffer  of  God  ; 
and  Noah  felt  compelled  to  pray  for  a  deluge  and  a 
new  world.  He  began  to  pray  on  a  Friday,  and  the 
angel  Gabriel  came  on  the  following  Friday,  and 
said  that  God  would  grant  the  deluge.  Noah  then 
built  a  large  ship,  and  wrote  God’s  name  and  his  own 
upon  every  plank ;  and  Sitani,  a  minor  devil,  licked 
out  the  names.  Noah,  in  his  distress,  prayed  to  God, 
who  sent  him  a  dog,  (then  created  for  the  first  time,) 
who  kept  off  Sitani  by  trying  to  bite  him.  Noah 
was  three  months  making  the  ship,  and  three  days 
collecting  everything,  male  and  female,  that  had 
life.  The  deluge  lasted  three  hundred  years ,  and  it 
was  very  cold.  When  Noah  thought  it  time  to 
descend  from  the  ark,  he  called  the  little  pigeon, 

( as  big  as  his  little  finger/  named  Ramatto,  and 
which  could  fly  seven  weeks  without  stopping,  and 
asked  him  if  the  rain  had  ceased ;  and  Ramatto 
said,  ‘  You  must  call  and  a'sk  the  sun/  and  Noah 
then  told  him  to  get  up,  and  go  into  the  sky,  and  if 
he  came  back  to  alight  at  Mecca.  Ramatto  flying 
to  the  east,  near  Mecca,  there  discovered  the  first 
dryland,  and  took  Noah  back  some  of  the  grass, 
Noah  seeing  that,  went  out  and  built  a  large  city: 
and  the  beasts  came  out,  stood,  and  walked  about. 
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and  lived  in  the  ark  no  more.  But  when  Noah’s 
son,  Haiti],  killed  his  brother,  they  all  ran  away, 
and  said,  ‘We  are  no  longer  safe,  for  man  would 
kill  us  more  readily  than  his  brother ;  therefore  let 
us  avoid  him.’  Hence  the  fear  and  avoiding  of  man 
by  animals,  and  their  hiding  in  the  bush.” 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  closely — if  we  except 
the  exaggerations  of  an  untutored  mind,  from  which 
the  inspired  writer  is  free — the  Bible  is  followed  by 
the  wild  Mandin-go  tradition. 


PIGEON  COURIERS. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  custom,  remarks  Benoit 
de  Maillet,  observed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  which,  even  now,  is  not  quite  abolished  in  the 
east.  I  allude  to  the  pigeon  couriers,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  both  ancient  and  modern  historians.  It  is 
true  we  cannot  too  much  praise  the  wise  foresight  of 
European  governments,  who,  by  the  means  of  posts 
established  in  different  parts  of  their  kingdoms,  faci¬ 
litate  commerce  and  communication,  which  are  the 
life  of  civil  society  ;  and  procure  to  themselves  both 
a  quick  and  safe  means  of  being  informed  of  every¬ 
thing  that  interests  them  in  the  country.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  useful 
and  advantageous  establishment  is  not  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  one  invented  by  those  ancient  sove¬ 
reigns — in  proof  of  whose  power  the  great  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt  wrill  ever  remain  a  memorial ;  since, 
in  an  infinitely  briefer  space  of  time,  they  could  be 
informed,  by  means  of  pigeons,  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  different  parts  of  their  vast  dominions. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  these  posts 
were  managed.  A  line  of  towers  had  been  built  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  each  other, 
from  the  castle  of  Cairo  to  Diarbekir,  passing  by 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Aleppo.  The  stations 
where  these  towers  were  erected  were  called  berids, 
an  Arab  word,  signifying  post.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  there  were  no  towers  on 
the  way  from  Cairo  to  Rosetta,  Damietta,  and 
Alexandria,  the  pigeons  performing  the  journey  in 
one  flight.  Men,  paid  for  the  purpose, were  placed, 
night  and  day,  upon  the  tops  of  these  towers,  to 
receive  the  letters  brought  by  the  pigeons,  for  the 
birds  travelled  in  the  night  as  well  as  by  day 
and  the  watchmen  were  informed  of  their  approach 
by  the  cries  of  joy  they  emitted  at  having  reached 
the  place  of  their  destination.  When  they  wished 
to  give  prompt  notice  of  any  affair,  either  from  the 
provinces  to  the  court,  or  from  the  court  to  the 
provinces,  they  took  a  courier  from  one  of  the 
berids  nearest  to  the  town  from  which  the  message 
was  to  be  sent ;  they  then  tied  round  his  neck  a  small 
gold  box,  as  thin  as  paper,  containing  the  letter, 
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upon  which  he  took  his  flight.  This  box,  which 
was  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  called,  in  Arabic,  pataca,  from 
whence  our  word  “packet”  is,  no  doubt,  derived. 
On  the  dispatch  was  marked  the  hour  on  which  the 
courier  had  left,  and  also  at  each  berid  until  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  destination.  They  also  took 
care  to  have  a  duplicate  of  the  packet,  which  they 
dispatched  some  hours  after  the  other,  for  greater 
safety. 

These  pigeons  were  never  used  but  for  the  king, 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  open  the  dispatches  with 
which  they  were  entrusted.  So  that  when  one 
arrived,  if  the  prince  happened  to  be  asleep,  or  upon 
a  hunt,  it  was  necessary  to  await  his  return,  or  until 
he  awoke,  before  the  boxes  could  be  opened.  We 
learn  from  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  that  it  was 
by  one  of  these  pigeons,  which  was  killed  in  passing 
over  Acre,  that  the  Christian  army,  then  besieging 
that  place,  was  informed  of  the  succour  the  infidels 
were  preparing,  and  of  the  day  on  which  it  would 
arrive.  This  probably  occasioned  that  memorable 
victory  which  the  crusaders,  who  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  reception,  gained  upon  that  occasion. 
It  is  also  related  in  a  history  of  Egypt,  that  the 
town  of  Alexandria  having  revolted  against  its 
governor,  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the  sultan,  who 
then  resided  at  Cairo.  And,  which  mav  seem  in- 
credible,  the  forces  required  to  suppress  the  sedition, 
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arrived  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  com¬ 
mencement.  In  fact,  every  one  knows  that  pigeons 
were  bred  at  Alexandretta,  which  they  made  use  of 
to  give  notice  at  Aleppo  of  the  arrival  of  merchant- 
vessels.  It  is  even  pretended  that  a  merchant  hav¬ 
ing  killed  one  of  them  while  sporting,  gained  ten 
thousand  crowns,  by  making  use  of  the  letter  borne 
by  this  pigeon,  which  informed  him  that  gall-nuts 
were  become  very  scarce  in  England  ;  upon  which 
he  bought  up  an  immense  quantity.  I  am  tho¬ 
roughly  persuaded  that  by  this  means  news  might 
be  conveyed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  to 
the  extremities  of  the  world,  if  proper  means  were 
taken  to  succeed.  The  pigeons  might  be  at  first 
taught  to  go  short  distances,  and  even  to  cross  some 
arms  of  the  sea,  as  from  Calais  to  Dover ;  (which 
has  been  of  late  much  practised  ;)  and  by  degrees 
they  might  be  taught  to  return  to  their  cotes  from 
greater  distances. 

Occasionally,  however,  these  couriers  made  mis- 
akes.  They  sometimes  passed  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  sometimes  mistook  it.  Ten  or 
twelve  leagues  from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  castle,  which 
in  form  and  situation  resembles  that  of  the  town, 
and  pigeons  from  Alexandretta  have  often  been 
deceived  by  it.  Ten  leagues  (about  twenty-five 
miles)  to  a  pigeon  on  a  journey,  would  not  detain 
him  half  an  hour.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth, 
you  have  only  attentively  to  consider  a  thing  of 
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which  I  myself  have  often  been  witness  in  this 
country,  that  a  kite,  high  aloft  in  the  air,  over¬ 
takes  and  catches  a  rat  passing  from  one  hole  to 
another,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  steps  distant; 
so  that  the  kite  which  is  loaded  with  a  great  weight 
of  feathers,  that  diminish  the  rapidity  of  his  motion, 
flies  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  while  a  rat 
running  very  quick  can  only  compass  ten, 

A  story  is  related  which  is  much  credited  at 
Aleppo.  A  merchant  of  that  town,  who  thought  he 
had  the  surest  and  swiftest  pigeon  in  the  world, 
laid  a  wager  of  a  considerable  sum  against  another 
merchant,  who  also  possessed  one,  that  his  pigeon 
would  arrive  fifteen  minutes  before  the  other  at 
Alexandretta.  But  the  unlucky  bird  rose  up  so 
high  in  the  air,  that,  seeing  the  Sea  of  Balsora,  he 
took  it  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  directed  his 
course  in  that  direction,  and  not  finding  Alexan¬ 
dretta,  which  he  in  vain  sought  in  that  country,  he 
passed  over  to  the  Indies,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Aleppo  at  the  end  of  three  days.  Its  master, 
enraged  at  the  loss,  killed  it  upon  the  spot.  It  was 
afterwards  opened,  and  in  its  stomach  were  found 
green  cloves,  which  it  could  have  eaten  nowhere  but 
in  the  Indies.  It  is  even  added,  that  the  merchant 
was  so  touched  by  this  discovery,  by  which  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  gone  three  thousand  leagues 
(about  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles)  in  three  days, 
since  such  is  the  distance  from  Aleppo  to  the  island 
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of  Ceylon,  the  nearest  part  of  the  Indies  where  the 
clove  grows,  that  he  died  of  grief  for  having  killed 
the  animal. 

Besides  these  incontestable  proofs  of  the  rapidity 
of  a  pigeon’s  flight,  it  is  well  known  that  all  birds, 
down  to  the  smallest,  traverse  the  Mediterranean 
from  Europe  to  Africa  in  the  autumn,  and  from 
Africa  to  Europe  in  the  spring.  Now  this  passage 
must  be  made  in  one  day,  or  they  would  be  obliged 
to  sleep  at  sea,  which  even  would  only  lengthen 
their  course  by  one  night,  since  their  strength  would 
not  permit  them  to  hold  out  any  longer.  And  do 
we  not  read  in  our  own  history,  that  one  day  a  fal¬ 
con  being  lost  at  Paris  during  a  hunt  of  one  of  our 
kings,  (Henri  II.,  I  believe,  when  hunting  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  according  to  Buffon,)  was  taken  the 
same  day,  (having  been  recognized  by  the  ring  lie 
bore,)  two  hours  after  twelve  o’clock  :  and  was  sent 
back  with  a  certificate  of  the  day  of  his  arrival  ? 
And  we  also  know  that  in  America,  and  the  coast 
of  Canada,  there  is  a  bird  which  comes  out  and 
breakfasts  a  hundred  leagues  at  sea,  returns  again 
to  land,  and  again  comes  back  about  twelve  o’clock 
to  fish,  and  about  three  o’clock  reiterates  the  same. 
This  is  so  certain,  that  when  this  bird  is  seen  on 
going  to  Canada,  they  know  surely  that  they  are  a 
hundred  leagues  from  land.  And  no  one  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  remain  at  sea,  like 
many  other  birds ;  so  that  every  day  he  performs  a 
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journey  of  six  hundred  leagues  in  search  of  food. 
From  this  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  the 
pigeon  which  flew  from  Aleppo  might,  without 
difficulty,  have  reached  Ceylon,  remained  there  the 
next  day  to  rest  after  so  long  a  flight,  and  have  re¬ 
turned  the  following  day  to  Aleppo.  At  a  certain 
distance  from  the  earth,  the  air  is  cleansed  of  the 
weight  and  grossness  of  that  by  which  we  are 
environed,  and  does  not  present  those  obstacles  to  the 
birds  which  they  meet  with  in  a  less  elevated  region. 

I  have  found  among  the  Arab  historians  four 
verses  well  worthy  of  Anacreon,  says  our  author, 
and  of  which,  as  more  acceptable  to  the  English 
reader  than  either  Arabic  or  French,  I  shall  offer  a 
free  translation  to  the  reader  from  the  pen  of  my 
brother,  Bayle  St.  John: 

“  Sweet  bird,  this  letter  bear  for  me ; 

To  my  absent  lover  flee. 

With  your  long  wings  ascend  the  sky, 

Far  from  reach  of  mortal  eye. 

And  ’neath  those  wings  I  oft  have  kissed 
Fold  it,  lest  the  morning  mist, 

Or  clouds  you  pierce  upon  your  way, 

Damp  it.  The  lark  announces  day, 

The  owl  within  the  oak  hath  gone, 

Begin  your  journey  all  alone. 

Hie,  then,  and  bear  him  my  behest, 

Settle  with  it  on  his  breast, 
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And  when  you  have  caressed  his  hand, 

And  with  your  downy  pinions  fanned 
His  face,  produce  this  pledge  of  love, 

Which  o’er  hill  you’ve  borne  and  grove, 

And  with  a  look  soft  and  discreet, 

Cast  it  from  you  at  his  feet. 

W ait,  too,  his  messenger  to  be, 

Then  soar  along  the  skies  to  me.” 

I  am  tired,  resumes  our  author,  of  entertaining 
you  with  marvellous  facts  and  actions  which  some, 
perhaps,  will  regard  as  incredible,  and  I  therefore 
now  conclude. 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

u  To  communicate  the  success  of  their  business,” 
says  Dr.  Heylen,  speaking  of  the  Bagdad  caravans, 
“  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  they  make 
use  of  pigeons,  which  is  done  after  this  manner  : — 
when  the  hen-pigeon  sitteth,  or  hath  any  young, 
they  take  the  cock,  and  set  him  in  an  open  cage  : 
when  they  have  travelled  a  day’s  journey,  they  let 
him  go  at  liberty,  and  he  straight  flyeth  home  to 
his  mate :  when  they  have  trained  them  from  one 
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place  to  another,  and  there  be  occasion  to  send  any 
advertisements,  they  tie  a  letter  about  one  of  their 
necks,  which,  at  their  return,  is  taken  off  by  some  of 
the  house,  advertised  thereby  of  the  state  of  the 
caravan :  the  like  also  is  used  between  Ormus  and 
Balsora.”  Cecina,  says  Pliny,  took  with  him  swal¬ 
lows,  and  whenever  he  wanted  to  send  news  to  his 
family,  he,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  dyed 
them  of  a  certain  colour,  by  which  he  signified  his 
wish.  If  the  reader  would  read  an  account  of  the 
birds  which  carried  letters  for  lovers,  when  deprived 
of  other  means  of  correspondence,  he  may  see  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  u  History  of  Don  Finese,”  a 
romance,  p.  179,  an.  1651.  Pennant,  in  his  British 
Zoology,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  pigeon,  u  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  carrier-pigeon.  ...  In  our 
own  country  these  aerial  messengers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  very  singular  purpose ;  being  let  loose 
at  Tyburn  at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn 
away,  to  notify  to  distant  friends  the  departure  of 
the  unhappy  criminal.”  Ariosto  says,  “  As  soon  as 
the  commander  of  Damietta  heard  that  Orrilo  was 
dead,  he  let  loose  a  pigeon :  this  fled  to  Cairo,  from 
whence  a  second  was  dispatched  to  another  place, 
as  is  usual ;  so  that  in  a  very  few  hours  all  Egypt 
knew  of  the  death  of  Orrilo.”  They  are  also  used 
very  much  at  present  to  communicate  the  news 
from  races,  as  also  on  the  stock-exchange.  A  carrier- 
pigeon,  supposed  to  have  been  driven  out  of  its 
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course  by  the  strong  easterly  wind  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  caught  on  Thursday,  (June  15,  1837,)  at 
Newhaven,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  following 
ciphers  :  atxa — albnxnco — claocuclll — coon- 
aoco. — June  6,  p.  i.  6tli  14.  The  bird,  which  was 
marked  “  N  36,”  on  the  wing-feathers,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Stone  of  that 
place. 


SPITZBEIIGEN  DIVING  PIGEON. 

“This  beautiful  bird,”  says  Frederick  Marten, 
“  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck,  has  a  long 
pointed  bill,  rather  crooked  at  the  end,  hollow 
below,  and  about  two  inches  long.  He  has  three 
crooked  red  claws :  its  feet  are  red  and  short,  as  is 
also  the  tail.  There  are  some  of  these  birds  which 
are  entirely  black  ;  there  are  others  spotted  with 
white  and  black  in  the  middle  of  the  body  and  on 
the  wings,  beneath  which  they  are  quite  white ; 
there  are  others  which  are  white  towards  the  middle 
of  their  wings.  Their  bill  is  red  inside,  their  tongue 
is  also  red  and  hollow.  Its  cry  is  like  that  of  the 
young  pigeon,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  being 
called  so  by  the  sailors,  it  resembling  that  bird  in 
no  other  quality.  I  found  in  their  stomachs  shrimps, 
prawns,  and  gravel.  They  fly  very  low  upon  the 
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sea,  almost  skimming  it,  in  this  resembling  the  par¬ 
tridge.  There  are  generally  no  more  than  two 
together,  and  sometimes  even  only  one.  They 
possess  the  curious  property  of  being  able  to  keep  a 
long  time  under  water ;  and  for  this  reason  are 
called  the  diving  pigeon.  When  they  are  pursued, 
or  are  wounded  in  the  wings,  they  generally  plunge 
and  remain  beneath  a  long  time,  so  that  sometimes 
passing  under  ice  they  are  suffocated.  If  a  gun  is 
fired  at  them,  and  it  harms  neither  their  legs  nor 
wings,  I  have  seen  them  skim  along  the  water 
faster  than  our  shallop  could  go.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  pretty  good  eating,  if  the  fat  is  taken  away, 
and  they  are  cooked  with  butter.  It  was  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  (1671,)  and  on  the  ice,  that  I 
shot,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  these  birds and 
during  his  stay  at  Spitsbergen  he  killed  many  more. 
Marten  was  probably  the  first  person  who  ever 
killed  one. 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  Spectator,  of  some  time  back,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  anecdote  concerning  the  u  three 
days  u  The  news  of  the  events  in  Paris  were 
brought  to  Brussels  by  pigeons.  As  a  pigeon  can¬ 
not  carry  more  words  than  a  telegraph,  the  art  of 
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laconic  writing  is  necessarily  in  request.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  borne  this  pithy  sentence : — 
*  Paris  up — King  down — Ministers  off.’  One 
wore  a  tricoloured  cockade.  The  carriers  arrived 
in  unusually  cpiick  time,  owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  the  fright  they  got  in  starting  from  Paris, 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  the  discharge  of 
fire-arms.  There  is  to  be  a  regular  revolutionary 
dove-house  established  in  Paris,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bringing  immediate  intelligence  of  changes  in 
the  government.  Similar  columbaries  are  to  be  set 
up  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  under  the  idea  that,  be¬ 
fore  long,  these  capitals  may  furnish  some  intelli¬ 
gence  worth  hearing.”  The  late  happy  changes  in 
the  government  of  those  places  have  shown  that  the 
idea  would,  if  acted  upon,  have  not  proved  useless. 


curious  mode  of  catching  W'ILD  pigeons. 

“  The  first  time  that  a  friend  and  myself,”  says  an 
anonymous  author,  u  were  travelling  from  Naples  to 
visit  the  ancient  temple  of  Psestum,  we  were  struck, 
as  we  approached  the  town  of  La  Cava,  which'  is 
situated  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  numerous  tall,  slender  towers,  not  much 
unlike  Turkish  minarets,  built  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  On  inquiring  the  use  of  these  singular  con- 
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structions,  we  were  informed  that,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  when  the  palombes,  or  wild 
pigeons,  are  on  their  course  to  other  latitudes,  they 
pass  in  flocks  through  these  defiles :  then  experi¬ 
enced  men  ascend  these  towers  with  slings  and 
large  white  stones ;  while  nets  are  spread  amongst 
trees  near  at  hand ;  and  watchmen  are  placed  on 
the  higher  points  of  the  mountains,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  flights  of  birds  to  the  slingers, 
which  they  do  by  blowing  a  cow-horn.  When  the 
birds  are  near  the  tower,  the  slingers  hurl  one  of 
the  white  stones  before  the  birds,  directing  it  so 
that  it  shall  fall  close  by  the  nets ;  the  birds,  on 
seeing  the  stone  falling,  plunge  after  it,  and  are 
thus  taken  in  whole  flights  at  a  time.  The  people, 
we  are  informed,  are  so  expert,  and  this  odd  man¬ 
ner  of  bird-catching  is  so  efficacious,  that  sometimes 
two  hundred  brace  are  taken  at  one  tower  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  had  frequently  seen  quails 
taken  in  immense  nets,  which  were  spread  from  one 
side  of  a  mountain- pass  to  another;  and  had  enjoyed 
the  sport  myself  behind  Sorrento,  and  on  the  rocky 
island  of  Capri ;  but  this  pigeon-snaring  was  neAv  to 
me.  The  next  year,  however,  being  again  near  La 
Cava,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sport  in 
progress.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  animated  scene. 
As  the  mellow  and  not  unmusical  blasts  of  the  cow- 
horn  sounded  from  the  loftiest  mountain  peak,  the 
slingers  on  the  top  of  the  high  towers  prepared  their 
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slings,  and  looked  out  to  see  the  direction  the  flight 
would  take.  The  birds  would  sometimes  avoid  one, 
two,  three,  or  even  more  of  the  towers,  but  often 
came  at  last  too  near  one  of  them  to  escape  the 
fascination  or  illusion.  Then  the  white  stone  was 
hurled  before  them  with  great  vigour  and  unerring 
aim;  and  the  wild  pigeons,  closing  their  flight, 
after  a  short  whirl  in  the  air  descended  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  falling  meteor  to  the  fatal  spot  where 
the  stone  fell,  and  were  entangled  in  the  nets.  At 
every  capture  that  was  made,  those  at  the  successful 
tower  sent  up  a  joyful  shout.  Many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  &c.,  were  col¬ 
lected  on  the  hills  to  witness  the  sport,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  which  they  all  seemed  to  partake.” 


THE  REDBREAST. 


A  degree  of  sanctity  has  been  conferred  on  this 
bird  by  the  beautiful  popular  legend  of  the  “  Child¬ 
ren  in  the  Wood  j”  and  all  persons  have,  doubtless, 
witnessed  the  almost  inviolable  security  which  that 
modification  of  public  opinion  affords  it.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  redbreast,  our  companion  in 
winter  and  summer,  the  denizen  of  our  gardens,  of 
our  cottages,  of  our  courts,  almost  of  our  firesides. 
His  affectionate  tameness  and  docility,  his  rich  and 
various  song,  his  confidence  and  intelligence,  ren¬ 
der  him  worthy  of  the  legend  above  alluded  to,  and 
all  the  advantages  attending  on  it.  He  is  the 
sacred  bird  of  England.  Something  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  religion  clings  to  the  idea  which  we 
entertain  of  him.  What  the  swallow  is  in  France, 
the  ibis  in  Egypt,  the  stork  at  Adrianople — that  the 
redbreast  is  to  us.  And  ainsi  soit  il! 


EXTRAORDINARY  REDBREAST. 

The  following  fact,  which  we  relate  upon  good 
authority,  completely  throws  into  the  shade  all 
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the  remarkable  anecdotes  we  have  heard  of  the 
tameness  of  the  robin.  John  M‘Kelvie,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  lady  of  the  late  General  Hughes, 
at  her  seat  of  Mount  Charles,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  classic 
Doon,  has  a  host  of  winged  companions,  all  of 
which  come  at  his  call,  flutter  around  him  in 
the  garden,  and  feed  from  his  hand.  At  the  head 
of  this  feathered  tribe  stands  a  redbreast,  which  all 
but  speaks,  in  return  for  the  long  kind  treatment  it 
has  experienced  from  his  master.  This  bird,  when 
called  upon,  will  fly  from  the  furthest  point  at 
which  it  can  hear  his  voice,  alight  on  his  hand  at 
once,  and,  without  any  apprehension,  pick  its  meal ; 
and  oftentimes  will  sit  on  his  shoulder,  as  he  walks 
or  works,  and  nestle  in  his  bosom  in  well-known 
security.  Nay  more,  when  the  gardener  goes  to 
town,  if  the  robin  by  any  chance  espies  him  as  he 
departs,  it  gives  him  an  escort,  chirping  and  flutter¬ 
ing  along  the  hedge  before  him,  until  he  reaches  the 
toll-bar  at  Alloway-place,  on  which,  or  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree,  it  perches,  awaiting  his  return. 
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DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

Of  both  these  kinds  of  bird  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  they  are  extremely  good  eating ;  a 
piece  of  information  which,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  will 
be  new  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  while  sitting  down  to 
their  Michaelmas  or  Christmas  goose,  our  country¬ 
men  call  to  mind  the  details  related  in  the  third 
section  of  this  article ;  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
they  do  not,  as  the  least  hint  of  the  subject  might) 
with  those  fastidious  persons  who  consider  cruelty  a 
fault,  tend  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their  appetite.  To 
the  goose,  in  a  culinary  point  of  view,  we  may  apply 
what  Cardan  says  of  the  cock,  viz.,  “  If  it  were  by 
any  means  a  rare  animal,  it  would  probably  seem 
worthy  of  admiration,  and,  no  doubt,  obtain  it.” 


CATCHING  DUCKS. 

Niebuhr  was  witness  of  the  very  curious  mode  of 
catching  wild  ducks,  noticed  by  Pococke  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  by  another  English  traveller  in  China. 
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When  a  number  of  these  birds  were  observed  near 
the  shore,  the  sportsman  undressed,  covered  his 
head  with  sea-weed,  and  then  crept  quietly  into  the 
water.  By  this  means  the  ducks  were  deceived,  so 
that  they  allowed  the  man  to  come  near  and  catch 
th$m  by  the  legs.  I  have  heard  that  the  same  is 
practised  in  the  country  here,  but  with  the  differ- 
ence  that  the  sportsman  puts  a  pumpkin  on  his 
head  instead  of  sea-weed.  A  similar  contrivance 
made  use  of  by  another  more  distant  people  may 
not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  English 
reader.  “  The  Moors  of  Hindostan  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  invention,”  says  Gautier  Schouten,  “  for  catch¬ 
ing  wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowl.  They  take 
a  bird  of  each  species  which  they  desire  to  catch, 
and  killing  it,  drawing  the  entrails,  they  stuff  it 
with  some  light  materials,  and  lay  it  to  float  upon 
the  water  with  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  fruit 
about  it ;  and  immediately  troops  of  other  birds  of 
the  same  species  descend  upon  the  baits.  In  the 
meantime  the  sportsman,  who  is  in  the  water  in  the 
midst  of  these  baits,  with*  a  great  pot  full  of  holes 
upon  his  head,  through  which  he  can  easily  see  $ 
being  taken  by  the  birds  for  anything  rather  than 
a  man,  puts  up  his  hand  round  the  pot,  catches 
hold  of  the  prey  by  the  feet,  and  twisting  their 
necks,  thrusts  them  into  a  bag  which  he  has  about 
him,  scarcely  ever  failing  to  fill  his  sack.”- 
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APOLOGUE  OF  THE  GOOSE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  religion  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Orientals,  no  one  can  doubt  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  language  and  manners.  They  selcftmi 
profess  their  intention  of  performing  any  action, 
however  simple,  without  the  provisional  Insliallah  ! 
“  Please  God  in  illustration  of  which  they  have 
the  following  apologue  : — “  In  former  ages,”  say 
they,  “  no  distinction  existed  between  the  tame  and 
the  wild  goose  ;  both  living  together  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  frequenting  the  same  marshes  and  the  same 
rivers.  Once  upon  a  time,  however,  two  of  these 
birds,  about  to  undertake  in  company  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  met,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  to  confer 
upon  the  necessary  preparations.  Their  delibera¬ 
tions  ended,  the  ancestor  of  the  wild  goose  observed, 
as  they  were  about  to  separate,  ‘  Be  on  the  alert, 
friend,  for,  Inshallah,  I  shall  commence  my  flight 
early  in  the  morning.’  To  which  the  other  replied, 
( And  so  will  I,  whether  it  please  God  or  not.’  The 
morning  came,  the  pious  bird,  having  quenched  his 
thirst  in  the  Nile,  rose  upon  the  wing,  and  was  pre¬ 
sently  out  of  sight.  His  impious  companion  also 
prepared  to  follow,  but  though  he  spread  his  wings, 
making  efforts  to  soar  aloft,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  rise  from  the  ground ;  and  being  shortly  after¬ 
wards  found  by  man  in  this  condition,  was  easily 
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caught  and  reduced  to  servitude,  in  which  his  whole 
race  have  ever  since  continued.” 


STRIPPING  OF  GEESE. 

This,  as  practised  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  re¬ 
flects  an  odium  on  mankind,  to  the  ignorant  por¬ 
tion  of  which,  however,  some  would  ascribe  all 
crueltv.  It  would  be  well  for  some  of  us,  if  those 
who- have  the  best  opportunities  of  tuning  u  the  harp 
of  thousand  strings,”  proved  by  their  actions  their 
superiority  to  the  less  fortunate  castes.  Mr.  Pennant 
calmly  describes  this  more  than  savage  custom  as 
follows  : — “  The  geese  are  plucked  five  times  in  the 
year :  the  first  plucking  is  at  Lacly-day,  for  feathers 
and  quills ;  and  the  same  is  renewed,  for  feathers 
only,  four  times  more  between  that  and  Michael¬ 
mas.  The  old  geese  submit  quietly  to  the  operation, 
but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and  unruly.  I 
once  saw  this  performed,  and  observed  that  goslings 
of  six  weeks  old  were  not  spared ;  for  their  tails 
were  plucked,  as  I  was  told,  to  habituate  them  early 
to  what  they  were  to  come  to.”  If  the  season  proves 
cold,  great  numbers  die  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  by  this  barbarous  operation. 
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EATING  ONE’S  FATHER. 

The  accompanying  anecdote  may  well  come  under 
our  two-fold  heading  ;  who  was  the  goose  we  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  The  bonzees,  or  priests,  are  a 
collection  of  all  the  canaille  of  China,  whom  laziness, 
luxury,  and  poverty  have  brought  together  to  live 
upon  public  charity.  Their  whole  aim  is  to  per¬ 
suade  the  people  to  give  them  alms :  nothing  is 
omitted  which  might  forward  their  views,  and  few 
days  pass  but  you  hear  relations  of  their  skill  and 
sleight  of  hand.  A  couple  of  these  worthies,  behold¬ 
ing  one  day,  in  a  rich  peasant’s  yard,  two  or  three  fat 
ducks,  fell  down  on  the  genuflectory  members,  and 
began  to  sigh  and  weep  with  much  bitterness  and 
perseverance.  The  good  woman  of  the  house,  who 
spied  them  from  her  room,  came  out  to  know  the 
reason  of  their  sorrow.  “  Ah,”  they  replied,  “  it  is 
because  we  know  that  our  fathers’  souls  have  trans¬ 
migrated  into  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  and  the 
fear  in  which  we  are,  lest  you  should  kill  them,  will 
certainly  murder  us  with  grief.”  “  It  is  very  true,” 
replied  the  good  woman,  “  that  we  had  resolved  to 
sell  them,  but  as  they  appear  to  be  your  fathers,  I 
promise  you  I  will  take  care  of  them.”  But 
this  was  not  what  the  bonzees  wished.  “It 
may  be,”  they  reasoned,  “that  your  husband  will 
not  be  so  charitable,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  we 
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should  die  were  anything  to  happen  to  them.”  At 
length,  after  a  long  colloquy,  the  tender-hearted 
peasant  was  touched  with  their  apparent  grief,  and 
gave  them  the  ducks  to  nourish  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  console  them.  They  were  received  with  due 
respect,  after  having  prostrated  themselves  twenty 
times  before  them,  but  upon  that  individual  evening 
they  gave  a  supper  to  their  community,  in  which  the 
fathers  of  the  two  bonzee  priests  did  not  fail  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part. 


GOOSE  ABATTOIR,  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Sir  George  Head,  in  his  Home  Tour,  gives  a  very 
amusing  account  of  the  goose  abattoirs,  of  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire.  “At  ten  o’clock,  when  I  arrived 
on  the  premises,  two  hundred  and  sixty  geese  had 
been  already  barbarously  assassinated,  out  of  six 
hundred,  the  number  on  that  day  doomed  to  die. 
The  dead  birds  were  all  plucked,  trussed,  and  laid 
in  order,  neatly  ranged  on  shelves,  wherewith  this, 
the  first  and  outer  apartment,  was  surrounded.  The 
said  apartment  communicated  by  an  outward  door 
through  the  back -yard  of  the  premises,  by  a  series  of 
wicket  gates,  to  the  plot  of  ground  already  referred 
to,  and  also,  by  partitions,  with  two  other  chambers, 
in  one  of  which  the  geese  were  killed,  and  in  the 
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other  stripped  of  their  feathers.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  latter  chambers,  three  boys  were  employed. 
The  first  boy,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  drove  the  geese, 
a  dozen  at  a  time,  from  the  grand  depot  into  a  pen 
parted  off  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and 
there,  batch  by  batch,  were  usually  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  he  could  go  to  the  depot  and  return. 
The  second  boy,  though  in  point  of  fact  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  hangman,  did  nothing  more  than,  taking- 
each  goose  one  by  one  out  of  the  aforesaid  pen,  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  execution.  To  this  end,  by  a  dexterous 
twist,  he  entangled  together  the  pinions  of  the  bird 
behind  its  back,  and  inserted  its  legs  in  one  of  eight 
nooses  that  hung  suspended  five  feet  from  the  ground 
against  the  Avail,  ovrer  a  long  trough  on  the  floor  to 
catch  the  blood.  The  third  boy’s  business  was 
simple  and  sanguinary, — merely  that  of  cutting- 
throats.  Of  this  young  matador,  although  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  the  trenchant  blade  had  not  only 
.  passed  along  the  weasands  of  all  those  geese  that 
had  already  given  up  the  ghost,  but  ere  the  sun  had 
passed  his  meridian,  the  death-cackle  of  the  Avhole 
devoted  six  hundred  had  sounded  in  his  ears.  His 
whole  care  and  attention  was  necessarily  occupied 
with  the  dying ;  though  frequently  unaAvares,  and 
in  despite  of  his  best  efforts,  he  received  a  flapping 
from  a  gory  neck,  or  a  tingling  stream  of  blood 
spirted  in  his  eye  ;  whereat  his  countenance  would 
gleam  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  alacrity  and 
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surprise ;  lie  would  then  compose  the  limbs  of  his 
victims  in  death  with  double  diligence,  yet  only 
precisely  so  long  as  they  showed  by  fluttering  in 
their  last  moments,  a  disinclination  to  behave  de¬ 
cently.  Afterwards,  he  allowed  every  goose  to  go 
out  of  the  world  in  the  best  manner  it  could. 

“As  soon  as  a  goose  appeared  thoroughly  dead,  its 
legs  were  disengaged  from  the  noose  to  make  room 
for  another,  when  the  defunct  bird  was  tossed  out  of 
the  chamber  of  death,  through  a  small  square  window 
or  aperture,  that  communicated  with  the  plucking 
room.  Here,  behind  a  large  table  or  dresser,  sat 
seven  men  and  one  woman,  upon  low  seats,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  down,  and  up  to 
their  hips  in  feathers ;  wherewith  altogether  they 
were  covered  with  such  profusion,  that  among  the 
eight  individuals  it  was  difficult  at  first  sight  to 
point  out  which  was  the  woman.  These  people 
were  paid  for  their  labour,  as  I  was  told,  at  the  rate 
of  a  shilling  a  score,  whereat  such  is  their  dexterity 
and  strength  of  thumb,  that  some  are  able  to  earn 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  day.  As  near  as  I  could 
judge,  a  goose  was  plucked  naked  as  a  needle  in 
about  six  minutes ;  a  plump,  fat  bird,  at  all  events, 
every  forty  or  fifty  seconds,  from  one  or  other  of 
the  operators  was  pitched  heavily  on  the  dresser. 
Thus  the  artists,  without  favour  or  delay,  vigorously 
pursued  their  work,  while  the  noise  of  quills,  relent¬ 
lessly  ripped  from  their  sockets,  sounded  like  the 
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crackling  of  a  faggot  in  a .  baker’s  oven,  or  twigs 
snapped  in  twain  by  a  lusty  donkey,  as  he  bursts 
through  a  thicket. 

u  Each  goose,  as  soon  as  plucked,  was  pitched  by 
the  plucker,  as  I  have  before  observed,  upon  the 
dresser  ;  hence  it  was  removed  by  the  man  presiding 
over  the  first  apartment  already  mentioned,  and 
then  immediately  scientifically  trussed  and  deposited 
on  shelves.” 


DACNADES. 

A  kind  of  bird  which  the  Egyptians,  when  mak¬ 
ing  merry,  were  used  to  tie  with  the  chaplets  of 
flowers  which  they  wore  on  such  occasions.  These 
birds  with  pulling,  biting,  chattering,  and  strug¬ 
gling  to  free  themselves,  continually  kept  the  com¬ 
pany  from  sleeping. 


THE  PEACOCK. 

There  are  few  birds  upon  which  it  would  be  so 
easy  to  write  a  long  and  learned  article,  as  the 
peacock,  whose  migration  westward,  from  the  woods 
of  central  India  to  Greece,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  took  place  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Properly  speaking,  this  is  the  royal  section  of  the 
feathered  race,  all  its  merits  consisting  in  outside 
show.  It  is  in  truth,  however,  a  very  magnificent 
object,  yielding  in  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  its 
plumage  to  no  inhabitant  of  the  African  or  Asiatic 
woods,  where  myriads  of  birds,  adorned  with  the 
most  vivid  and  varied  tints,  dispute  with  it  for  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  peacock,  in  some  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  is  so  far  naturalized  as  to  be  reckoned  among 
barn-door  fowl ;  but  the  fashion  is  by  no  means 
general,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  its 
numbers  are  so  insignificant,  that  it  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  allowed  a  place  among  foreign 
birds  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where,  but  for  the 
wires  and  cages,  one  might  almost  imagine  it  still  in 
a  forest  glade,  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
The  peacock  was  introduced  into  Judaea  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Solomon,  whose  fleets  brought  it 
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home  from  Tarshish,  along  with  that  other  useful 
animal,  the  ape.  But,  considering  the  passion  of 
mankind  for  whatever  is  showy,  no  one  can  wonder 
at  the  celebrity  of  the  peacock,  which  Jove  bestowed 
on  Juno,  as  modern  foolish  husbands  sometimes 
bestow  gaudy  gifts  on  their  soi-disant  better  halves, 
as  a  peace-offering  after  a  quarrel. 


THE  PEACOCK  AND  THE  DEVIL,  kc. 

Bishop  Heber  observes,  that  he  saw  a  flock  of  wild 
peacocks  at  Bareilly,  and  tame  ones  in  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bhurt-poor.  In  fact,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  peacock  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  no  country  but  in  India,  where  it  ranks  as  the  first 
of  birds,  and  with  its  glorious  and  gorgeous  colours  en¬ 
livens  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  These  birds  were 
so  rare  in  Greece,  that,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius* 
a  male  and  female  were  valued  at  a  thousand  drach¬ 
mae,  or  £32.  5s.  lOd.  sterling.  The  island  of  Sa¬ 
mos,  which  was  sacred  to  Juno,  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  peacocks.  “The  Arabs/’  says 
Bochart,  “  denominate  him  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and 
give  the  following  reasons :  first,  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  entrance  of  the  devil  into  paradise,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  al«so  relate 
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that  the  devil  watered  the  vine  with  the  blood  of 
four  animals,  firstly  with  that  of  a  peacock,  and 
when  it  began  to  put  forth  leaves,  with  the  blood  of 
an  ajDe ;  then,  when  the  grapes  began  to  appear, 
with  that  of  a  lion ;  and,  lastly,  when  they  were 
quite  ripe,  with  the  blood  of  a  hog ;  which  is  the 
reason,”  say  they,  te  that  a  wine-bibber  is  at  first 
elated  and  struts  like  a  peacock  ;  then  begins  to 
dance,  play,  and  make  grimaces  like  an  ape  ;  he 
then  rages  like  a  lion ;  and,  lastly,  lays  down  on  any 
dunghill  like  a  hog.” 

Dennis,  the  son  of  Pyrilampus,  mentioned  in  the 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  kept  a  number  of  peacocks;  and 
many  strangers,  both  from  Sparta  and  Thessaly, 
came  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating 
these  birds,  and  made  the  most  pressing  entreaties 
to  obtain  some  of  their  eggs. 


PSEUDO-PEACOCKS. 

The  name  of  peacock  is  given,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  butterfly  in  Europe, 
which  is  found  on  the  pear-tree.  Upon  the  wings 
are  marks  like  to  the  eyes  of  the  peacock.  It  is 
also  the  appellation  of  several  species  offish.  A  kind 
of  sea-worm  is  also  so  named,  which  has  a  pair  of 
horns,  terminated  by  feelers,  with  two  tails,  from 
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each  of  which  burst  four  rose-coloured  feathers, 
contrasting  well  with  the  green  colour  of  its  body.  It 
is  found  in  the  Indian  sea.  The  sea-eagle  is  also 
sometimes  called  a  peacock,  because  it  imitates  its 
cry,  and  that,  like  it,  it  sleeps  standing  on  a 
branch. 


BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

In  the  Molucca  Isles  only,”  according  to  Her¬ 
bert,  “  are  found  those  rare  and  beautiful  birds  of 
the  sun,  which  are  commonly  called  manucaudiatse, 
or  birds  of  paradise.  He  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  par¬ 
rot  ;  the  feathers  upon  his  head  are  so  small,  as  rather 
to  resemble  hair  than  feathers ;  his  train  thick  and 
very  long,  but  variously  coloured,  in  some  parts  of 
his  body  green,  in  others  yellow.  Feet  he  has  none  ; 
yet  his  wings  be  large  and  of  a  bright  colour.  In 
flying  he  mounts  exceeding  high,  and  continues  long 
in  motion.  A  bird  for  its  rarity  much  esteemed  by 
travellers,  and  not  without  superstition  by  the  na¬ 
tives.” 


THE  SPARROW. 


I  find  it  observed  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  this 
familiar  and  hardy  bird  is  a  native  of  all  climates, 
like  man.  He  is  alike  at  home  within  the  tropics, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  arctic  circle.  He  nestles 
among  the  capitals  which  support  the  idolatrous 
roof  of  Karnak  or  the  Memnonium,  as  joyously  as 
beneath  the  thatched  eaves  of  the  peasant’s  cottage ; 
everywhere  chirping,  devouring,  breeding — perse¬ 
cuted,  yet  not  repelled  ;  constantly  destroyed,  yet 
never  diminished  in  numbers.  In  vain  the  Rajpoot 
girl  with  her  clay  pellets,  the  Arab  with  his  scare¬ 
crows  and  slings,  and  the  ridiculous  hedge-cockney 
with  his  Joe  Man  ton,  or  something  of  that  genus, 
endeavour  to  terrify  the  sparrow.  He  belongs  to 
an  immortal  race,  remembers  the  day  when,  in  spite 
of  churls,  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  harnessed 
to  Venus’s  chariot,  (as  beautiful  Sappho  somewhere 
sings  or  says,)  and  proudly  laughs  to  scorn  the 
assaults  of  his  enemies.  Ignorance,  however,  is  the 
sparrow’s  principal  foe.  The  thick-headed  peasant, 
with  his  “  clouted  slioon”  who,  imagining  himself 
wiser  than  Providence,  offers  rewards  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  truly  plebeian  bird,  knows  not  the 
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services  which  the  sparrow  performs,  eating  up  the 
grubs,  worms,  and  insects  of  various  kinds  that  prey 
upon  the  corn-fields,  and  do  incalculable  mischief. 
This  persecuted  bird,  therefore,  deserves  for  his 
pains  to  be  at  least  supplied  with  board  and  lodging, 
instead  of  being  made  a  mark  for  the  fowling-piece 
of  every  unfeeling  blockhead,  puffed  up  with  the 
mischievous  ambition  of  becoming  a  sportsman. 


AFFECTION  OF  A  GUINEA-SPARROW.  (PAROQUET.) 

A  solitary  gentleman,  whose  principal  delight  had 
been  in  observing  the  unsophisticated  conduct  of 
animals,  and  in  contrasting  it  with  the  corrupt 
characters  of  men,  which  differ  so  widely  from  those, 
of  nature,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  two  birds.  “  They  were  a  species  of  paro¬ 
quet  called  guinea-sparrows,  ( psittacus  pullarius, 
Linn.)  confined  in  a  square  cage,  such  as  is  usually 
appropriated  to  that  species  of  bird.  The  cup 
which  contained  their  food  was  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  The  male  was  almost  continually 
seated  on  the  same  perch  with  the  female,  they  sat 
close  together,  and  viewed  each  other  from  time 
to  time  with  evident  tenderness.  If  they  separated 
it  was  but  for  a  few  minutes,  for  they  hastened  to  re¬ 
turn  and  place  themselves  near  each  other.  They 
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commonly  took  food  together,  and  retired  to  the 
highest  perch.  They  often  appeared  to  engage  in  a 
kind  of  conversation,  which  they  continued  for 
some. time,  and  seemed  to  answer  each  other,  vary¬ 
ing  their  sounds,  and  elevating  and  lowering  their 
voices.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  quarrel,  but 
their  quarrels  were  of  brief  duration,  and  succeeded 
by  additional  tenderness.  This  happy  pair  thus 
passed  four  years  in  a  climate  greatly  different  from 
that  in  which  they  had  before  lived.  At  the  end  of 
that  term,  the  female  fell  into  a  state  of  Iangour, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  old  age.  Her  legs 
swelled  and  grew  knotty.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
that  she  could  go  to  take  her  food.  But  the  male, 
ever  attentive  and  alert  in  whatever  concerned  her, 
brought  it  in  his  bill,  and  emptied  it  into  hers.  He 
was  in  this  manner  her  most  vigilant  purveyor  dur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  four  months.  The  infirmities  of 
his  dear  companion  increased  daily.  She  became 
unable  to  sit  upon  her  perch.  She  remained,  there¬ 
fore,  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  made  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  regain 
the  lowest  perch.  The  male  seconded  these  feeble 
efforts  with  all  his  power.  Sometimes  he  seized  with 
his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing,  byway  of  draw¬ 
ing  her  to  him ;  sometimes  he  took  her  by  the  bill  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  her  up,  repeating  these  efforts 
many  times.  His  motions,  his  gestures,  Ids  counte¬ 
nance,  his  continual  solicitude,  every  thing  in  this 
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interesting  bird  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  aid 
the  weakness  of  his  companion,  and  to  alleviate  her 
sufferings.  But  the  spectacle  became  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  when  the  female  was  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
piring.  Never  was  there  beheld  among  birds  a 
more  affecting  scene.  The  unhappy  male  went 
round  and  round  the  expiring  female  without  ceas¬ 
ing.  He  redoubled  his  assiduities  and  tender  cares. 
He  tried  to  open  her  bill  with  a  design  to  give  her 
some  nourishment.  His  emotion  increased  from 
instant  to  instant.  He  paced  and  repaced  the  cage 
with  the  greatest  agitation,  and  at  intervals  uttered 
the  most  plaintive  cries.  At  other  times  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  female,  and  preserved  the  most 
sorrowful  silence.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
these  expressions  of  his  grief  or  despair.  The  most 
insensible  heart  would  have  been  moved.  His 
faithful  companion  at  last  expired.  From  that 
time  he  himself  languished  ]  and,  surviving  her  a 
few  months,  he  died  also.”  Pause,  reader,  and  look 
around  you  !  Think  of  what  passes  daily  before  your 
eyes!  You  have  done  so. — Then  answer  me  :  Where 
is  such  love,  where  such  devotion  to  be  found  in 
man  or  woman  ?  The  examples  are  indeed  rare. 
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SPARROW  AND  MARTINS. 

A  sparrow  perceiving  that  the  nest  of  a  martin  stood 
very  conveniently,  immediately  took  possession  of 
it.  The  martin  finding  an  usurper  in  her  house, 
sallied  forth  for  assistance.  Presently  a  thousand 
martins  arrived,  and  attacked  the  sparrow  with 
great  fury.  But  the  latter  being  well  covered  on 
every  side,  and  presenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nest,  by  this  means  was  invulner¬ 
able,  and  made  the  most  resolute  who  approached 
repent  of  their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  combat,  all  the  martins  disappeared.  The 
sparrow,  without  doubt,  now  concluded  he  had  van¬ 
quished  them  ;  and  the  spectators  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  By  no 
means.  We  saw  them,  says  our  authority,  return 
again  to  the  charge.  Each  of  them  was  provided 
with  some  of  the  tempered  earth  with  which  they 
construct  their  habitations,  and  all,  with  one  con¬ 
sent,  deposited  a  portion  on  the  entrance  into  the 
nest,  which  enclosing  the  sparrow,  he  perished 
miserably,  for  having  disregarded  the  distinction 
between  meurn  and  tuum. 
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“  Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood, 

And  saw  the  ravens,  with  their  horny  beaks. 

Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  ev’n  and  morn ; 

Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they  brought.” 

Miltoft ' 


“  And  Elijah  the  Tislibite,  who  was  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall 
not  be  dew  or  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him, 
saying,  Get  thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and 
hide  thyself  by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before 
Jordan.  And  it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of 
the  brook;  and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to 
feed  thee  there.  So  he  went  and  did  according 
unto  the  word  of  the  Lord :  for  he  went  and  dwelt 
by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And 
the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the 
morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening ;  and 
lie  drank  of  the  brook.  And  it  came  to  pass  after 
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n.  while,  that  the  brook  dried  up,  because  there  had 
been  no  rain  in  the  land.”  If  any  among  our  readers 
wish  to  read  a  very  learned  disquisition  on  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  Hebrew  word  on  which  this  pas¬ 
sage  turns,  and  which  is  severally  translated  crows, 
merchants,  and  Arabs,  we  refer  him  to  Bochart. 


RAVENS  IN  THE  HEBRIDES. 

A  herd  of  grampuses  having  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  off  the  island  of  Pablay,  in  the  sound  of  Harris, 
in  the  summer  of  1818,  the  natives  surrounded  it  in 
boats,  and  drove  it  ashore.  Some  of  the  animals 
were  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  others  not  more 
than  twelve.  Forthwith  all  hands  were  out,  busily 
employed  in  stripping  off  the  blubber ;  an  operation 
which  lasted  but  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  or  three  ravens  were  seen  on  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  croaking  dolefully.  The  people  then  brought 
out  all  the  pots  they  could  muster,  for  the  purpose 
of  boiling  the  blubber.  The  island  sent  forth  an 
odour  which  extended  for  miles  around.  Ravens 
came  daily,  in  pairs,  and  at  length  in  small  flocks. 
The  grampuses,  now  abandoned  by  their  murderers, 
were  attacked  by  the  ravens,  which,  after  gorging 
themselves  most  gloriously  from  dawn  till  twilight, 
retired  in  the  evening  to  a  rock  in  the  vicinity, 
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where  they  dozed  away  the  short  hours  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  night,  seeing  in  the  visions  of  sleep  the  noble 
carcasses  of  whales  moored  upon  the  island-beaches 
of  the  stormy  Hebrides. 

There  were  about  se\renty  grampuses  in  all,  and 
for  each  grampus  there  might  be,  for  the  first  week, 
five  ravens,  the  next  week,  ten,  and  at  length,  fifty  ; 
so  that  the  ominous  army  amounted  at  length  to 
upwards  of  three  thousand  beaked  warriors,  headed 
by  an  enormous  white  field-marshal,  under  whom 
were  various  speckled  generals.  Spotted  ravens,  in 
fact,  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Hebrides  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  but  one  totally  white  had  never 
before  presented  itself  to  the  astonished  natives. 
The  carcasses  were  wasting  but  slowly;  and  so  long 
as  the  ravens  had  plenty  of  food,  nobody  thought 
much  about  them.  At  length  the  flesh  and  entrails 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bare 
bones.  The  skeletons  lay  on  the  shore  like  the 
hulls  of  the  Spanish  armada — keel  and  timbers — the 
planks  torn  off  by  the  natives.  Every  body  thought 
the  ravens  would  now  withdraw,  but  no  diminution 
appeared  in  their  numbers.  Week  after  week  the 
old  marshal  and  his  subalterns  led  the  corbies  to 
the  bloody  beach.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  but 
no  one  could  suggest  a  remedy.  Some  shots  were 
indeed  fired,  and  a  few  ravens  hung  in  irons  on  the 
height ;  but  the  rest  merely  croaked  as  they  saw' 
their  companions  swinging  in  the  gale.  At  length 
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a  man  named  Finlay  Morrison  hatched  a  plot  which 
produced  a  goodly  gosling.  Finlay  had  often  been 
in  St.  Kilda,  where  he  saw  the  gannets  slain  in  the 
following  manner : — The  bird-catcher  (generally  at 
night)  slips  down  a  long  rope,  fastened  above  by  a 
peg,  until  he  gets  upon  a  shelf  where  the  gannets  ' 
have  roosted.  He  approaches  cautiously,  seizes  the 
first  between  his  knees,  to  prevent  it  from  flapping 
its  wings,  and  thereby  frightening  the  rest :  dislo¬ 
cates  its  neck  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  leaves  it  there 
stark  dead.  In  this  manner  he  kills  several  scores 
each  night.  Finlay  crawled  cautiously  up  the  rock 
to  which  the  ravens  retired  at  night,  laid  hold  of  an 
old  rascal  and  killed  him,  and  another,  and  another, 
until  he  had  slaughtered  more  than  a  score. 

This  was  repeated  several  nights  in  succession, 
still  no  more  diminution  was  perceptible  in  the 
army  ;  and  the  islanders  were  apprehensive  of  a 
famine,  for  the  ravens  had  attacked  their  barley. 
Finlay,  one  night  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  scratched  his 
head  right  over  the  organ  of  invention,  (as  those 
wise  men  the  phrenologists  would  say,)  which  being 
thereby  electrified,  out  came  a  spark,  which  passing 
through  the  other  organs,  produced  a  scheme,  and 
a  funny  one  too,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  He 
rose  up,  dark  as  it  was,  and  took  with  him  two  of 
his  companions.  They  walked  to  the  rocks,  clam¬ 
bered  up  as  usual  to  the  ravens’  roosts,  laid  hold 
of  half-a-dozen  birds,  plucked  them  completely, 
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leaving  only  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  and  let 
them  loose.  By  this  time  it  was  dawn.  The 
plucked  ravens  screamed  violently :  the  whole 
flock  screamed  and  fled  :  nothing  was  heard  on  the 
island  but  one  desperate  and  incessant  scream.  The 
natives,  terrified,  got  out  of  bed  and  came  abroad. 
The  denuded  ravens  naturally  sought  their  com¬ 
panions,  but  they  had  no  compassion  on  them.  They 
fled  from  them  in  all  directions,  terrified  at  the  un¬ 
natural  and  never-before-seen  spectacle.  One  night 
only  did  the  ravens  remain  on  the  island.  Some 
herdsmen  saw  them  at  sunrise  wing  their  flight  in 
a  body  northward,  over  the  Atlantic,  leaving  behind 
them  their  luckless  companions,  which,  naked  and 
persecuted,  soon  perished.  By  this  means  was  the 
island  of  Pablay  rid  of  a  pest,  which  reduced  to 
severe  distress,  by  destroying  their  scanty  crop, 
an  already  wretched  population,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  have  since  taken  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada. 


ROOKS  OF  BENGAL. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  rooks  and 
birds  of  prey  are  plentiful  in  Bengal,  since  they  are 
objects  of  pity  to  the  idolators  of  those  countries, 
who  consider  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  damned. 
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These  birds  therefore  are  bold  and  cunning  beyond 
belief.  Not  only  do  they  fly  round  the  houses  of 
their  hosts,  but  they  enter  into  them  through  the 
windows,  passages,  and  in  fact  every  aperture. 
They  come  into  the  midst  when  the  inmates  are  at 
table,  and  seize  morsels  out  of  the  dishes.  They 
pass  the  night  in  the  trees,  and  the  day  in  searching 
for  prey.  They  settle  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  by  their  continual  cries  make  a  terrible  noise. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Indians  cooking  in 
courts,  it  often  happens  that  the  cuisiniere  chancing 
to  turn  her  back,  the  rooks  come  and  carry  off  the 
meat  from  the  spit,  as  cats  sometimes  do  with  us ; 
but  they  even  accomplish  their  end  in  a  more  cun¬ 
ning  manner  than  they,  so  that  the  most  wary  are 
often  deceived. 

It  is  not  even  easy  for  the  Christians  and  Moors 
to  kill  them,  they  being  so  artful,  and  knowing  so 
well  how  to  avoid  the  hunter.  When  one  of  them 
is  wounded,  all  his  comrades  make  a  tintamarre 
effroyable  a  epouvanter  les  furies ,  as  if  pitying  him, 
and  reproving  the  hunter.  Sometimes  they  perch 
upon  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  and  after  tearing  the 
hair  off  their  backs,  peck  their  flesh  with  their  bills, 
and  draw  out  small  bits,  so  as  to  make  great  wounds. 
In  vain  the  poor  buffaloes  flap  their  long  tails,  in 
vain  they  stamp,  rear,  gallop — the  ravens  remain 
firm,  and  the  miserable  animals  are  actually  eaten 
alive. 
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SAGACITY  OF  CROWS. 

The  following  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  crows  is 
related  by  Dr.  Darwin.  A  friend  of  his,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  saw  about  a  hundred 
crows  preying  upon  muscles :  each  crow  took  up  a 
muscle  into  the  air,  thirty  or  forty  yards  high,  and 
then  let  it  fall  upon  the  stones,  and  thus,  by  burst¬ 
ing  the  shell,  got  possession  of  the  animal. 


LAUGHABLE  CROW-CATCHING. 

In  the  country,  especially  during  a  fall  of  snow, 
the  catching  of  crows  may  afford  excellent  amuse¬ 
ment.  One  method  is  the  following  : — scrape  nux- 
yomica5  and  having  rolled  small  bits  of  flesh  in  it, 
scatter  them  about  on  the  ground  ;  the  crows,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  flesh,  will  devour  it,  but  will  soon 
after  be  intoxicated  and  fall  down  as  if  dead.  TIica- 
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will,  however,  recover  from  the  intoxication,  and  if 
not  speedily  caught  may  fly  away.  Nux-voinica  is 
a  mortal  poison  to  dogs,  which  cannot  be  cured  but 
by  making  them  swallow  vinegar. 


DISCOVERY  OF  ICELAND. 

Angrimas  Jonas  relates  that  Iceland  was  first  dis- 
covered  by  a  certain  Nacldocus,  who,  going  to  the 
Isles  of  Farro,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  Iceland,  which  he  called  Sneland,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow  which  he  found 
there.  He  did  not,  however,  remain.  The  second 
who  discovered  it  was  a  Swede,  called  Gardarus, 
who  sought  for  this  island,  according  to  the  account 
of  Naddocus,  and  having  found  it,  in  the  year  864, 
passed  the  winter  there,  and  called  it  Gardarsholm  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Isle  of  Gardarus.  The  third  who 
visited  the  Island,  was  a  renowned  pirate  of  Nor- 
wegia,  called  Flocco,  who  made  use  of  a  very 
curious  invention  to  discover  it,  according  to  the 
account  which  had  been  given  him.  At  that  time 
neither  the  use  of  the  loadstone  or  compass  was 
known.  He  wandered,  therefore,  for  many  days 
from  island  to  island,  without  falling  in  with  the  one 
he  was  in  search  of.  Being  at  last  much  fatigued 
and  ready  to  give  it  up,  he  took  with  him  three 
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crows  upon  leaving'  Hetland,  one  of  the  Orcades, 
and  let  one  go,  when  he  thought  himself  far  out  at 
sea  5  but  he  found  that  the  distance  was  not  so  great 
as  he  expected,  for  the  crow,  turning  towards  Hetland, 
soon  disappeared.  Advancing  on  still  further,  he 
let  go  a  second,  which,  after  wandering  about  over 
the  waves,  returned  unto  the  ship.  Again  proceed¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  he  let  go  the  third,  which  de¬ 
ceived  him  not,  but  rising  in  the  air  and  perceiving 
Iceland,  darted  instantly  upon  it.  Flocco  followed 
the  bird  with  both  eyes  and  sails  ;  for  he  had  a  fair 
wind,  and  landed  safely  upon  the  east  part  of  Gar- 
darsliolm,  where  he  passed  the  winter:  but  the 
spring  coming  on,  and  perceiving  himself  besieged 
by  the  ices  called  Greenlandikes,  he  called  the  place 
Iceland,  and  this  last  name  it  has  retained.  Flocco 
passed  another  winter  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  ;  but  not  finding  any  thing  there,  he  returned 
to  Norwegia,  where  he  was  called  Rafnafloke,  i.  e., 
Flocco,  the  crow,  because  of  the  curious  expedient 
to  which  he  had  resorted  in  order  to  discover  the 
place. 


ST.  ANTHONY  AND  THE  TWO  CROWS. 

Some  of  our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  observed  that 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  of  Lisbon  are  a 
vessel  without  rigging,  sculls,  mast,  or  crew,  but 
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guided  by  two  black  crows  gravely  seated,  one  on 
the  prow,  and  the  other  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship. 
The  reason  of  the  device  is  as  follows: — St.  Anthony, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Tagus,  when  at  sea,  sailing 
on  a  mission  to  the  heathens,  fancied  himself  lost, 
for  the  plague  appearing  suddenly  amongst  the 
crew,  they  all,  without  one  exception,  perished.  St. 
Anthony  was  left  alone,  friendless,  helpless,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mountain  waves,  which  for  many  days 
and  many  nights  tossed  him  to  and  fro  over  the  face 
of  the  fathomless  deep,  until  at  last,  weary — hunger 
and  thirst  overpowering  him,  and  despairing  of  life, 
he  knelt  down  devoutly  to  pray.  When,  lo,  and 
behold !  two  black-pinioned  birds  descended  from 
heaven,  one  of  which  straightways  seized  the  rudder, 
while  the  other  perched  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  ; 
and  by  these  two  aerial  guides  was  the  saint  led 
back  in  safety  to  Portugal.  This  miracle  is  by  them 
no  more  doubted  than  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature. 


CROW  COURTS. 

These  extraordinary  assemblies,  which  may  be 
called  crow-courts,  are  observed  in  the  Perce  Islands 
as  well  as  in  the  Scotch  Islands;  they  collect  in 
great  numbers  as  if  they  had  been  all  summoned 
for  the  occasion.  A  few*  of  the  flock  sit  with 
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drooping  heads;  others  seem  as  grave  as  if  they 
were  judges,  and  some  are  exceedingly  active  and 
noisy,  like  lawyers  and  witnesses.  In  the  course  of 
about,  an  hour  the  company  generally  disperses, 
(though  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Edmonstone, 
the  court  lasts  two  days,)  and  it  is  not  uncommon, 
after  they  have  flown  away,  to  find  one  or  two  left 
dead  upon  the  spot. 


CROWS  V.  GUNPOWDER. 

- “  Fled  like  crows,  when  they  smell  gunpowder.” 

Butler. 

tc  If  crows  are  towards  harvest  any  thing  mis¬ 
chievous, ”  says  Dr.  Plot,  u  destroying  the  corn;  in 
the  outward  limits  of  the  fields,  they  dig  a  hole 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  broad  at  the  top,  in  the 
green  swartli  near  the  corn,  wherein  they  put  dust 
and  cinders,  mixed  with  a  little  gunpowder,  and 
about  the  holes  stick  crows’  feathers,  which  they 
find  about  Burford  to  have  success.” 
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SUBMERSION  OF  SWALLOWS. 

There  is  a  notion  which,  even  at  first  sight,  would 
be  too  amazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  mention,  if  it 
werenot  that  some  of  the  learned  have  been  credulous 
enough  to  deliver  for  fact,  what  has  the  strongest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  impossibility  ;  we  mean  the  relation  of 
swallows  passing  the  winter  immersed  under  ice  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  lodged  beneath  the  water  of 
the  sea  at  the  foot  of  rocks.  The  first  who  broached 
this  opinion,  was  Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  who  very  gravely  informs  us,  that  these  birds 
are  often  found  in  clustered  masses,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  northern  lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing,  foot  to  foot ;  and  that  they  creep  down  the 
reeds  in  autumn  to  their  subaqueous  retreats.  That 
when  old  fishermen  discover  such  a  mass,  they  throw 
it  into  the  water  again ;  but  when  young  inexperi¬ 
enced  ones  take  it,  they  will,  by  thawing  the  birds 
at  the  fire,  bring  them  indeed  to  the  use  of  their 
wings,  which  will  continue  but  a  very  short  time, 
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owing  to  a  premature  and  forced  revival.  That  the 
.good  archbishop  did  not  want  credulity  in  other 
instances  appears  from  this,  that  after  having 
stocked  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  with  birds,  he 
stores  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  sometimes  fall  in 
plentiful  showers  on  Norway  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
given  credit  to  the  submersion  of  swallows ;  and 
Klein  patronizes  the  doctrine  strongly,  giving  the 
following  history  of  their  manner  of  retiring,  which 
lie  received  from  some  countrymen  and  others. 
They  asserted,  that  sometimes  the  swallows  assem¬ 
bled  in  numbers  on  a  reed,  till  it  broke  and  sunk 
with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  their  immersion  was 
preluded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  length. 
That  others  would  unite  in  laying  hold  of  a  straw 
with  their  bills,  and  so  plunge  down  in  society. 
Others  again  would  form  a  large  mass,  by  clinging 
together  with  their  feet,  and  so  commit  themselves 
to  the  deep. 

Such  are  the  relations  given  by  those  that  are 
fond  of  this  opinion,  and  though  delivered  without 
exaggeration,  must  provoke  a  smile.  They  assign  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  account  for  these  birds  being 
able  to  endure  long  a  submersion  without  being 
suffocated,  without  decaying,  in  an  element  so  un¬ 
natural  to  so  delicate  a  bird  ;  when  we  know  that 
the  otter,  the  cormorant,  and  the  grebersoon  perish 
if  caught  under  ice  or  entangled  in  nets:  and  it  is 
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well  knovm  that  these  animals  will  continue  much 
longer  under  water  than  any  others  to  whom  nature 
hath  denied  that  particular  structure  of  heart,  neces¬ 
sary  beneath  that  element. 


PROVERB  FROM  SWrALLOWS. 

It,  is  a  thing  worthy  of  remark  that  most  countries 
have  the  same  proverb  relating  to  the  swallow’s  ac¬ 
cidental  appearance  before  its  usual  time,  differing 
only  in  the  different  manner  of  expressing  it.  The 
Greeks  had,  Mia  tap  ov  itoih.  The  Latins, 

Unahirundo  non  facit  ver ;  or  as  Mantuanus  in  his 
Somnium  Romanura  says, 

“  Ver  non  una  dies,  non  una  reducit  hirundo.” 

The  French,  “Une  hirondelle  ne  fait  pas  le  prin- 
tems.”  The  German,  “  Eine  schwalhe  macht  keinen 
fruling.”  The  Dutch,  “  Een  swaluw  maakt  geen 
zomer.”  The  Swedes,  “  En  svala  gor  ingen  som- 
mar.”  The  Spanish,  “Una  golondrina  non  hace 
verano.”  The  Italians,  “  Una  rondine  non  fa 
primavera.”  And  in  English,  “  One  SAvallow  doth 
not  make  a  summer.” 
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THE  CHIMNEY-SWALLOW. 

u  Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Louisville/7 
says  Audubon,  “  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  amiable  and  hospitable  Major 
William  Croghan  and  his  family.  While  talking 
one  day  about  birds,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
trees  in  which  the  swallows  were  supposed  to  spend 
the  winter,  but  which  they  only  entered,  he  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  roosting.  Answering  in  the 
affirmative,  I  was  informed  that,  on  my  way  back 
to  town,  there  was  a  tree  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  immense  numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  and  the 
place  in  which  it  stood  was  described  to  me.  I 
found  it  to  be  a  sycamore,  nearly  destitute  of 
branches,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  between  seven 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
five  for  the  distance  of  forty  feet  up,  where  the 
stump  of  a  broken  hollowed  branch,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  made  out  from  the  main  stem.  This 
was  the  place  at  which  the  swallows  entered.  I 
proceeded  home,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned. 
The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  Silver  Hill;  the 
evening  was  beautiful ;  thousands  of  swallows  were 
flying  close  above  me,  and  three  or  four  at  a  time 
were  pitching  into  the  hole ,  like  bees  hurrying  into 
the  hive.  I  remained,  my  head  leaning  on  the  tree, 
listening  to  the  roaring  noise  made  within  by  the 
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birds,  as  they  settled  and  arranged  themselves,  until 
it  was  quite  dark,  when  I  left  the  place,  although  I 
was  convinced  that  many  more  had  to  enter.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  count  them,  for  the  number  was 
too  great,  and  the  birds  rushed  to  the  entrance  so 
thick,  as  to  baffle  the  attempt.  Next  morning  I 
rose  early  enough  to  reach  the  place  long  before  the 
least  appearance  of  daylight,  and  placed  my  head 
against  the  tree.  All  was  silent  within.  I  remained 
in  that  posture  probably  twenty  minutes,  when  sud¬ 
denly  I  thought  the  tree  was  giving  way,  and  com¬ 
ing  down  upon  me.  Instinctively  I  sprang  from  it, 
but  when  I  looked  up  again,  what  was  my  aston¬ 
ishment  to  see  it  standing  as  firm  as  ever.  The 
swallows  were  now  pouring  out  in  a  black  con¬ 
tinued  stream.  I  ran  back  to  my  post,  and  listened 
with  amazement  to  the  noise  within,  which  I  could 
compare  to  nothing  else  than  the  sound  of  a  large 
wheel  revolving  under  a  powerful  stream.  It  was 
yet  dusky,  so  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  hour  on 
my  watch,  but  I  estimated  the  time  which  they 
took  in  getting  out  at  more  than  thirty  minutes.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  relate  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  gain  a  view  of  the  inside  by  ascending 
to  the  broken  branch  ;  he  then  proceeds :  u  The 
next  day  I  hired  a  man  ,  who  cut  a  hole  at  the  base 
of  the  tree.  The  shell  was  only  eight  or  nine  inches 
thick,  and  the  axe  soon  brought  the  inside  to  view, 
disclosing  a  matted  mass  of  exuvice,  with  rotten  fea- 
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thers  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mould,  in  which,  however, 
I  could  perceive  fragments  of  insects  and  quills.  I 
had  a  passage  cleared,  or  rather  bored,  through  this 
mass,  for  nearly  six  feet.  This  operation  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  time ;  and  knowing  by  experience  that 
if  the  birds  should  notice  the  hole  below  they  would 
abandon  the  tree,  I  had  it  entirely  closed.  The 
swallows  came  as  usual  that  night,  and  I  did  not 
disturb  them  for  several  days.  At  last,  provided 
with  a  dark-lantern,  I  went  with  my  companion, 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  determined  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  tree.  The  hole  was 
opened  with  caution.  I  scrambled  up  the  sides  of 
the  mass  of  exuviae,  and  my  friend  followed.  All 
was  perfectly  still.  Slowly  and  gradually  I  brought 
the  light  of  the  lantern  to  bear  on  the  sides  of  the 
hole  above  us,  when  we  saw  the  swallows  clinging 
side  by  side,  covering  the  -whole  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation.  In  no  instance  did  I  see  one  above 
another.  Satisfied  with  the  sight,  I  closed  the 
lantern.  We  then  caught  and  killed,  with  as 
much  care  as  possible,  more  than  a  hundred,  stow¬ 
ing  them  away  in  our  pockets  and  bosoms,  and  slid 
down  into  the  open  air.” 
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PRINCE  MAURICE  AND  THE  PARROT. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice’s  own 
mouth,  says  our  author,  the  account  of  a  common  but 
much  credited  story,  that  I  had  heard  so  often  from 
many  others,  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil  during 
his  government  there,  that  spoke,  and  asked  and  an¬ 
swered  common  questions  like  a  reasonable  creature ; 
so  that  those  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it 
to  be  witchery  or  possession ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains, 
who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  could  never 
from  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said,  they  all 
had  the  evil  spirit  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  story,  and  assevered  by  people  hard 
to  be  discredited,  which  made  me  ask  prince  Mau¬ 
rice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  said,  with  his  usual 
plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  something 
true,  but  a  great  deal  false,  of  what  had  been  re¬ 
ported.  I  desired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was 
of  the  first.  He  told  me  short  and  coldly,  that  he 
had  heard  of  such  an  old  parrot  when  he  came  to 
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Brazil,  and  though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it 
was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had  so  much  curiosity 
as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  and  a 
very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room 
where  the  prince  was  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen 
about  him,  it  said  presently,  u  What  a  company  of 
white  men  are  here.” 

They  asked,  what  he  thought  that  man  was, 
pointing  to  the  prince. 

“  Some  general  or  other,”  it  replied. 

u  Whence  come  you  ?”  said  the  prince,  when  it 
was  brought  nearer. 

“  From  Marinnan.” 

“  To  whom  do  you  belong?” 

“  To  a  Portuguese.” 

“What  do  you  there?” 

“  I  look  after  the  chickens.” 

“  You  look  after  the  chickens?” 

“  Yes,  I ;  and  I  know  well  enough  how  to  do  it 
too  :  chuck  !  chuck  !  chuck  !” 

I  set  down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in 
French,  just  as  prince  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked 
him  in  what  language  the  parrot  spoke,  and  he  said 
in  Brazilian.  I  asked  him  whether  he  understood 
Brazilian,  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that 
spoke  Brazilian,  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that 
spoke  Dutch ;  that  he  asked  them  separately  and 
privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him 
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just  the  same  thing  that  the  parrot  said.  1  could 
not  but  tell  this  odd  story,  because  it  is  so  much 
out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  first  hand,  and  what 
may  pass  for  a  good  one ;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince 
at  least  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me,  having 
ever  passed  for  a  very  honest  and  pious  man.  I 
leave  it  to  naturalists  to  reason,  and  to  other  men 
to  believe  as  they  please  upon  it ;  however,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  busy  scene 
sometimes  with  such  digressions,  whether  to  the 
purpose  or  no. 


IT  BLOWS  HARD. 

“  Our  chief  mate/’  says  Messrs.  Bennet  and 
Tyerman,  “  told  us  that,  on  board  a  ship  where  he 
had  served,  the  mate  on  duty  ordered  some  of  the 
youths  to  reef  the  main-top-sail.  When  the  first  got 
up,  he  heard  a  strange  voice  saying,  ‘  It  blows  hard.’ 
The  lad  waited  for  no  more ;  he  was  down  in  a  trice, 
and  relating  his  adventure.  A  second  immediately 
ascended,  laughing  at  the  folly  of  his  companion,  but 
returned  even  more  quickly,  declaring  that  he  was 
quite  sure  that  a  voice  not  of  this  world  had  cried  in 
his  ear,  ‘  It  blows  hard.’  Another  went,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  each  came  back  with  the  same  tale.  At 
length  the  mate,  having  sent  up  the  whole  watch, 
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ran  up  the  shrouds  himself,  and  when  lie  reached 
the  haunted  spot,  heard  the  dreadful  words  dis¬ 
tinctly  uttered  in  his  ears,  1  It  blows  hard  !’  ‘  Aye, 

aye,  old  ’un ;  but,  blow  it  ever  so  hard,  we  must  ease 
the  earings  for  all  that/  replied  the  mate,  undaunt¬ 
edly  ;  and,  looking  round,  he  spied  a  fine  parrot 
perched  on  one  of  the  clews,  the  thoughtless  author 
of  all  the  false  alarms ;  which  had  probably  escaped 
from  some  other  vessel,  but  had  not  previously  been 
discovered  to  have  taken  refuge  in  this.’’ 


THE  HUSBAND  AND  THE  PARROT. 

“  Humanae  solers  imitator  psittace  linguae.” 

Statius. 

A  certain  man  had  a  beautiful  wife,  whom  he 
loved  so  dearly  that  he  could  scarce  allow  her  to  be 
out  of  his  sight.  One  day,  being  obliged  to  go 
abroad,  about  urgent  affairs,  he  came  to  a  place 
where  all  sorts  of  birds  were  sold,  and  there  bought 
a  parrot,  which  not  only  spoke  very  well,  but  could 
also  give  an  account  of  everything  that  was  done 
before  it.  He  brought  it  in  his  cage  to  his  house, 
desired  his  wife  to  put  it  in  his  chamber,  and  to  take 
care  of  it  during  a  journey  he  was  obliged  to  under¬ 
take,  and  then  went  out.  At  his  return,  he  took 
care  to  ask  the  parrot  concerning  what  had  passed 
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in  liis  absence,  and  the  bird  told  him  things  that 
gave  him  occasion  to  upbraid  his  wife.  She  thought 
some  of  her  slaves  had  betrayed  her,  but  all  of  them 
swore  they  had  been  faithful  to  her ;  and  they  all 
alleged  that  it  must  have  been  the  parrot  that  told 
tales.  Upon  this,  the  wife  bethought  herself  of  a 
way  how  she  might  remove  her  husband’s  jealousy, 
and  at  the  same  time  revenge  herself  on  the  parrot, 
which  she  effected  thus : — her  husband  being  gone 
another  journey,  she  commanded  a  slave,  in  the 
night-time  to  turn  a  hand-mill  under  the  parrot’s 
cage;  she  ordered  another  to  throw  water  in  form 
of  rain,  over  the  cage  ;  and  a  third  to  take  a  look¬ 
ing-glass,  and  turn  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
before  the  parrot  by  candle-light. 

The  slaves  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
doing  what  their  mistress  commanded  them,  and 
acquitted  themselves  very  dexterously.  Next  night 
the  husband  returned,  and  examined  the  parrot 
again  about  what  had  passed  during  his  absence. 
The  bird  answered  :  “  Good  master,  the  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain  did  so  much  disturb  me  all  night, 
that  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  suffered  by  it.”  The 
husband,  who  knew  that  there  had  been  neither 
thunder,  lightning,  nor  rain,  fancied  that  the  parrot, 
not  having  told  him  the  truth  in  this,  might  also 
have  lied  to  him  in  the  other ;  upon  which  he  took 
it  out  of  its  cage,  and  threw  it  with  so  much  force 
upon  the  ground,  that  he  killed  it.  Yet  afterwards, 
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lie  understood  by  his  neighbours,  that  the  poor 
parrot  had  not  lied  to  him,  when  it  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  wife’s  base  conduct,  which  made  him 
repent  that  he  had  killed  it. 


COLONEL  o’KELLY’s  PARROT. 

A  parrot  which  Colonel  O’ Kelly  bought  for  an 
hundred  guineas  at  Bristol,  not  only  repeated  a 
great  number  of  sentences,  but  answered  many 
questions ;  it  was  also  able  to  whistle  many  tunes. 
It  beat  time  with  all  the  appearance  of  science,  and 
so  accurate  was  its  judgment,  that  if,  by  chance,  it 
mistook  a  note,  it  would  revert  to  the  bar  where 
the  mistake  was  made,  correct  itself,  and,  still  beat¬ 
ing  regular  time,  go  through  the  whole  with  won¬ 
derful  exactness.  Its  death  was  thus  announced  in 
the  obituary  of  the  General  Evening  Post  for  the 
9th  of  October,  1802: — “A  few  days  ago  died,  in 
Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  the  celebrated  par¬ 
rot  of  Colonel  O’Kelly.  This  singular  bird  sang  a 
number  of  songs,  in  perfect  time  and  tune.  She 
could  express  her  wants  articulately,  and  give  her 
orders  in  a  manner  nearly  approaching  to  rational¬ 
ity.  Her  age  was  not  known ;  it  was,  however, 
more  than  thirty  years ;  for  previous  to  that  period, 
Colonel  O’Kelly  bought  her  at  Bristol  for  an  hun- 
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dred  guineas.”  The  Colonel  was  repeatedly  offered 
five  hundred  guineas  a  year  for  the  bird,  by  persons 
who  wished  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  her ;  but 
this,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  favourite,  he  constantly 
refused. 


THE  BAKER  AND  THE  PARROT. 

The  following  anecdote,  the  terminus  of  which  is 
also  related  of  King  Henry’s  parrot,  by  Goldsmith, 
and  Willoughby  and  Gesner,  was  told  me  some  time 
ago.  A  baker,  living  in  a  retired  part  of  London, 
possessed  a  very  intelligent  and  sensible  parrot. 
Now  this  baker  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man  in  his 
way,  but  he  well  knew  that  every  one  must  live  ; 
and  as  his  trade  was  not  over  good,  he  took  pity  on 
bis  scales  and  made  his  loaf — for  his  least  fastidious 
customers — an  ounce  or  two  lighter  than  was 
perhaps  proper  ;  meaning  no  harm  in  the  world, 
good  honest  soul.  However,  in  this  world  of 
thorns  and  trouble,  things  run  not  always  smoothly. 
Some  neighbouring  children  happening  to  play  at 
bakers,  (as  children  are  very  apt  to  do,)  borrowed  a 
loaf  of  mamma.  Unluckily  for  our  man,  mamma 
noticed  the  deficiency  in  weight.  Complaints  were 
made.  The  police  heard  of  it,  and  gave  notice  one 
morning  that  they  would  visit  our  hero’s  premises. 
Our  hero  now  saw  himself  placed  in  great  jeopardy, 
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but  cheering  up,  ordered  his  man  to  put  all  the 
light  bread  in  the  boxes.  The  officers  came.  They 
examined.  Nothing  could  be  found  to  criminate 
him.  The  chief  of  the  party  bowed  and  was  about 
to  depart,  when  the  baker  thought  proper  to  begin 
blustering  and  bawling,  swearing  he  would  apply 
to  the  authorities ;  when,  lo  and  behold,  to  his  utter 
dismay  and  astonishment,  Poll  cried  out,  u  All — the — 
light — bread — in — the — boxes,”  in  a  slow  drawling 
tone.  The  officer  smiled,  and  commanded  his  men  to 
search,  and  the  horrified  baker  beheld  them  drawn 
out  and  weighed.  It  being  his  first  offence  he  was 
let  off  with  a  fine,  and  the  officers  left.  They  no 
sooner  had  disappeared  than  the  baker,  snatching 
the  parrot,  cage  and  all,  in  a  burst  of  rage  flung  it 
through  the  window  into  the  Thames.  The  bird 
floated  silently  down  the  stream,  and,  after  think¬ 
ing  a  short  time,  exclaimed,  “  Ten  pounds  to  save 
poor  Poll !  Ten  pounds  to  save  poor  Poll !”  A 
boatman  hearing  his  cry,  reached  out  his  oar,  and 
stayed  his  wandering  course.  Perceiving  upon 
a  label  the  baker’s  name  and  address,  he  brought 
him  to  his  master,  (who,  his  boiling  blood  having 
had  time  to  cool,  willingly  received  him  into 
favour,)  and  demanded  the  above-mentioned  re¬ 
ward.  The  baker  laughed,  and  turning  to  the 
parrot,  inquired  what  he  should  give  him.  “  Give 
the  knave  a  groat  ”  was  the  instant  reply. 
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A  LOW  PARROT. 

During  the  voyage  home  the  parrots  are  often 
taught  by  the  sailors  the  vilest  and  most  abomina¬ 
ble  language,  the  most  tremendous  oaths,  and  the 
coarsest  blackguardism,  so  that  it  is  impossible  oft- 
times  to  keep  them  in  any  decent  family.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  gentleman  in  Cannon-street,  Com¬ 
mercial-road,  received  from  a  friend  one  which  had 
just  been  landed,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  which 
the  sailors  had  completely  spoiled,  proving  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  u  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.”  No  man  or  woman  did  he 
suffer  to  pass  along  under  the  window  but  he 
assailed  them  with  the  vilest  and  most  opprobrious 
epithets;  using  words  which  no  decent  woman  could 
hear  without  a  blush.  One  day,  when  he  was  so 
situated  as  to  see  all  that  passed  without  being 
seen,  a  gentleman  and  lady  happened  unfortunately 
to  pass  by. 

“  How  d’ye,  my  dears  ?”  said  he.  “  Kiss  the 
pussy.  Oh  la!  oh  dear  !” 

“  Impudent  rascal!”  said  the  gentleman,  turning 
round  ;  “  if  you  were  not  within,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  roof,  I  would  chastise  your  insolence  !” 

“Would  he?  A  rope,  a  rope  !”  continued  pretty 
Polly  ;  “hold  her  tight !” 

“  Confound  him  !”  exclaimed  the  gentleman, 
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hastily.  u  I  will  go  in  and  demand  an  explanation 
from  the  scoundrel  of  his  insolence.” 

Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
young  lady  who  was  with  him,  who,  terrified  at 
the  consequences  of  a  collision,  though  a  coalition 
would  have  been  worse,  endeavoured  to  hold  him 
back,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  maid 
appearing,  he  informed  her,  somewhat  angrily,  of 
the  insult  he  had  received.  She,  however,  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  house  : — he  still 
persisted  there  was. 

“  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  fool!  Old  niggee  come 
’ere !” 

“■Oh  !”  exclaimed  the  girl,  laughing  heartily, 
“  I  know  now,  it’s  old  Poll.” 

“  A  parrot !”  replied  the  other ;  “  then  allow  me  to 
speak  to  him.”  He  was  introduced,  and  approach¬ 
ing  him,  shook  his  cane  over  his  head. 

u  Now,  you  rascal,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  it 
you  well !” 

“  No,  no!  please  your  highness;  no!  no  beat 
Poll !” 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and  having  bowed  to  the 
aggressor,  left  his  card  and  retired.  The  next  day 
his  master  having  heard  the  adventure  of  the  day, 
thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  he  effected. 
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“look  before  you  leap.” 

I  have  somewhere  read,  but  where  I  cannot  at 
present  remember,  the  following  anecdote  of  one  of 
these  curious  and  interesting  birds  : — a  rich  and 
wealthy  merchant,  being  in  want  of  a  parrot,  went 
into  the  bird-market  of  his  native  town  to  buy 
one.  When  he  came  there  he  looked  about  him, 
and  perceived  many  of  the  species  around,  talking 
and  chattering  like  so  many  imps.  “  Look  at  that 
old  fool,”  says  one.  “How  d’ye  do,  okl  chap?” 
says  another.  “  Do  buy  me,”  said  a  third.  How¬ 
ever,  sedate  and  grave  in  a  corner,  he  perceived  a 
quiet  bird,  who  said  nothing,  but  seemed  lost  in  a 
reverie,  upon  which  he  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
“  Why  speak  you  not,  friend  ?” 

“  I  think  the  more,”  replied  the  parrot. 

The  merchant  was  so  delighted  and  astonished  at 
this  smart  reply  that  he  bought  him  of  his  master  at 
a  large  price,  and  commanded  one  of  his  slaves  to 
bring  him  to  his  dwelling.  When  he  reached  home 
he  immediately  inquired  of  his  bird  what  he  would 
have  to  eat.  “  I  think  the  more  !”  was  the  reply. 

Alas  !  he  had  fathomed  the  depth  of  his  abilities, 
— the  parrot  could  but  think  ;  the  eternal  reply  he 
made  to  every  question  that  was  put  was,  “  I  think 
the  more.” 
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THE  PARROTS  AND  LE  VAIILANT. 

There  was  a  thorny  bush,  says  our  traveller,  on 
which  I  saw  hundreds  of  little  parrots ;  they  were  to 
be  found  but  there,  attracted  by  the  fruit  and  kernels 
of  the  bush.  It  was  a  little  larger  than  that  im¬ 
properly  called  the  Sparrow  of  Brazil;  its  beak  was 
of  a  saffron  yellow,  bordering  on  red ;  the  neck  was 
rose-coloured  ;  its  forehead  rather  dark ;  its  tail 
short,  and  green,  tinted  with  rose  and  black  ;  the 
hind-part  was  blue,  and  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  body  green.  In  a  short  time,  assisted  by  Kla'ds, 
who  in  things  relative  to  my  collection  was  become 
very  intelligent  and  useful,  I  had  every  species  of 
bird  that  I  wished.  But  those  to  which  we  declared 
a  war  d,  Voutrance  were  these  parrots,  because,  being 
good  eating,  they  served  for  my  kitchen.  Being 
always  in  abundance  upon  one  bush,  I  could  with 
ease  kill  many  at  one  shot;  but  then  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  them  out,  for  the  thorns  tore  me  and 
covered  my  hands  with  blood,  and  this  inevitable 
inconvenience  was  so  exceedingly  painful  that  I 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
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The  very  curious  faculty  possessed  by  this  bird  is 
the  more  remarkable,  in  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should,  like  the  parrot,  be  taught  by  long 
and  reiterated  efforts,  but  catches  up  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  any  thing  said. 

Colonel  Hippesley,  in  his  u  Travels  in  America,” 
says,  “  The  mocking-bird,  a  native  of  these  im¬ 
mense  forests,  gave  me  a  decisive  proof  of  its  power 
of  utterance,  and  its  capability  of  articulating  two 
or  more  syllables,  with  such  clearness  of  sound  and 
expression  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it.  On 
ascending  the  Apure  our  people  had,  as  usual, 
landed  to  cook  their  suppers,  and  prepare  food  for 
the  consumption  of  the  following  day.  The  night 
had  been  wholly  spent  on  shore  by  both  officers 
and  men.  The  hammock  in  which  I  slept  was  sus¬ 
pended  between  two  large  trees  at  some  height 
from  the  ground,  and  to  the  windward  of  the  fire. 
At  daybreak,  when  I  awoke,  having  occasion  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  not  seeing  him 
near  me,  I  called  aloud  his  name.  I  called  a  second 
time,  when  I  was  told  that  he  was  gone  to  our 
boat.  In  a  few  seconds  after  I  heard  a  voice  similar 
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to  my  own,  repeating  equally  loud,  ‘  Denis !  Denis ! 
Denis  !’  with  the  usual  pause  between.  This  call 
Captain  Denis  himself  distinctly  heard,  thought  it 
was  mine,  and  answered,  that  he  would  be  with  me 
directly  ;  and,  from  the  constant  repetition,  he 
imagined  that  the  nature  of  the  business  must  be 
urgent,  and  hurried  accordingly.  Several  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  also  heard  the  call, 
directed  others  to  pass  the  word  for  Captain  Denis, 
as  the  Colonel  wanted  him.  Our  eyes  and  ears 
being  at  length  directed  to  the  spot,  we  discovered 
that  my  obliging,  attentive,  and  repeating  friend 
was  sitting  in  the  form  of  a  bird  on  the  upper 
branch  of  a  tall  tree  near  me,  from  whence  he  took 
his  flight,  making  the  very  woods  re-echo  with  the 
name  of  Denis.” 
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THE  GALLANT  STORK. 


“Ciconia  etiam  grata  peregrina,  hospita 
Pietati-cultrix,  gracili-pes,  crotalistria.” 

A  tame  stork  lived  quietly  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  in  Suabia,  till  Count  Vic¬ 
tor  Gravenitz,  then  a  student  there,  shot  at  a  wild 
stork’s  nest  adjacent  to  the  college,  and  probably 
wounded  the  bird.  This  happened  in  autumn,  when 
foreign  storks  begin  their  periodical  emigrations. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  a  stork  was  observed  on  the 
roof  of  the  college,  and  by  its  incessant  chattering 
gave  the  tame  stork,  walking  below  in  an  open 
area,  to  understand  that  it  would  be  glad  of  its 
company.  But  this  was  a  thing  impracticable,  on 
account  of  its  wings  being  clipped  ;  which  induced 
the  stranger,  with  the  utmost  precaution,  first  to 
come  down  to  the  upper  gallery,  the  next  day 
something  lower,  and  at  last,  after  much  ceremony, 
quite  into  the  court.  The  tame  stork,  which  was 
conscious  of  no  harm,  went  to  meet  him  with  a  soft, 
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cheerful  note,  and  a  sincere  intention  of  giving  him 
a  friendly  reception.,  when,  undoubtedly  to  his  great 
astonishment,  the  other  fell  upon  him  with  the 
utmost  fury.  The  spectators  present,  indeed,  for 
that  time,  drove  away  the  foreign  stork ;  but  this 
was  so  far  from  intimidating  him  ;  that  he  came 
again  next  day  to  the  charge,  and  during  the  whole 
summer  continual  skirmishes  were  interchanged 
between  them.  Mr.  G.  It.  von  F.  had  given  orders 
that  the  tame  stork  should  not  be  assisted,  as  having 
only  a  single  antagonist  to  encounter  ;  and  by  being 
thus  obliged  to  shift  for  himself,  he  came  to  stand 
better  on  his  guard,  and  made  such  a  gallant 
defence  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  stranger 
had  no  great  advantage  to  boast  of.  But  next 
spring,  instead  of  a  single  stork,  came  four,  which, 
without  any  of  the  foregoing  ceremonies,  alighted 
in  the  college  area,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
tame  stork,  who,  in  the  view  of  several  spectators 
standing  in  the  galleries,  performed  main  feats  of 
valour,  defending  himself  with  the  arms  nature  had 
given  him  with  the  utmost  bravery ;  till  at  length, 
being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  his  strength 
and  courage  began  to  fail,  when  very  unexpected 
auxiliaries  came  to  his  assistance.  All  the  turkies, 
geese,  ducks,  and  the  rest  of  the  fowls  that  were 
brought  up  in  the  court,  (to  whom,  undoubtedly, 
the  gentle  stork’s  mild  and  friendly  behaviour  had 
endeared  him,)  without  the  least  dread  of  the  dan- 
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ger,  formed  a  kind  of  rampart  round  him,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  he  might  make  an  honourable 
retreat  from  so  unequal  an  encounter  ;  and  even  a 
peacock,  which  could  never  live  in  friendship  with 
him,  on  this  emergency  took  the  part  of  oppressed 
innocence,  and  was,  if  not  a  true-bottomed  friend, 
at  least  a  favourable  judge  on  the  stork’s  side-  On 
this  a  strict  look-out  was  kept  against  such  treacher¬ 
ous  acts  of  the  enemy,  and  a  stop  put  to  more  blood¬ 
shed  ;  till  at  last,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
spring,  above  twenty  storks  alighted  in  the  court, 
and  fell  with  the  greatest  fury  upon  the  poor  fellow, 
and  before  his  faithful  life-guards  had  time  to  form 
they  deprived  him  of  life,  though,  by  exerting  his 
usual  gallantry,  they  paid  dear  for  the  purchase. 
The  malevolence  of  these  strangers  against  this 
innocent  creature  could  proceed  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  the  shot  fired  by  Count  Victor  from  the 
college,  and  which  they  doubtless  suspected  was 
■done  by  the  instigation  of  the  tame  stork. 
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The  bounty  and  ever-watchful  care  of  that  Provi¬ 
dence  in  which  it  is  our  glory  to  believe,  is  in  no 
one  thing  more  evident  than  in  these  epitomes  of 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  human  race.  Herein 
Heaven  sets  man  the  example  of  humanity  and 
kindness ;  and  yet  how  rarely  do  we  follow  that 
example!  We  too  often  look  upon  “the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field”  as  our  toys,  to 
be  tortured  for  our  amusement,  without  any  regard 
to  the  bodily  suffering  we  inflict  upon  our  victims. 
Man  looks  upon  them  as  born  for  the  mere  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  will ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 
we  would  ask  him, 

“  Has  God,  thou  fool !  worked  solely  for  thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 

Who — for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 

For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flowery  lawn : 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 

Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 

Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures  swell  the  note.” 

I  cannot  but  admire  that  soft  and  feminine  dis- 
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position  of  some  of  the  fair  sex  to  encage  the  fea¬ 
thered  hiped  in  wire  Bastiles ;  and  that  tender 
mercy  which  perhaps  gives  orders  that  the  eyes  of 
her  birds  be  put  out  with  a  red-hot  knitting-needle 
to  improve  his  song  ;*  to  perfect  the  work  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  if  its  natural  voice  were  not  preferable 
to  one  the  effect  of  such  wanton  and  depraved 
cruelty. 

In  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  hemi¬ 
sphere  it  is  fortunate  if  the  friendly  cat  puts  in  his 
paw,  and  drags  the  prisoner  out  to  satisfy  his  appe¬ 
tite.  If  the  unhappy  captive  even  escapes  any  severe 
improvement  of  this  nature,  can  it  be  expected  that 
he  will  carol  with  the  same  energy  as  when  a  tenant 
of  the  grove  ?  Can  the  song  of  the  lark,  from  one 
vile  sod,  surrounded  by  an  iron  grating,  equal  in 
vivacity  and  soft  melody  that  which  he  was  wont 
to  warble  when  he  soared  into  the  sky,  until  his 
flight  became  imperceptible. 

ii  Be  not  the  muse  ashamed  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tyrant  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  the  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confined  and  boundless  air. 

Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull, 
Ragged,  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  lost ; 

Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildness  in  their  notes 
Which  clear  and  vigorous  warbles  from  the  beech. 

*  1  speak  of  this  but  from  report,  and  as  a  rare  occurence,  having  too  exalted 
an  opinion  of  the  humanity  of  God’s  noblest  work  to  believe  it  a  general  prac¬ 
tice. 
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O  then,  ye  friends  of  love,  and  love-taught  song. 
Spare  the  soft  tribes  !  this  barbarous  art  forbear ! 
If  in  your  bosom  innocence  can  win, 

Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade  !” 

As  we  further  back  stated,  some  animals  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  influence  of  superstition.  Amongst 
which,  according  to  Sparman,  (Voyage,  vol.  i.  p. 
211,)  may  be  ranked  the  cockchafer,  which,  say  the 
Swedes,  if  you  set  upon  its  feet,  it  having  fallen  on 
its  back,  three  sins  will  be  forgiven  you.  The  good 
married  folk  of  Paraguay,  it  is  said,  abstain  from  de¬ 
vouring  mutton,  lest  they  should  produce  a  generation 
of  children  covered  with  wool.  The  Turks  have  alms¬ 
houses  and  hospitals  for  beasts  ;  while  the  Romans 
made  public  provision  for  the  nourishment  of  geese, 
after  the  watchfulness  of  some  of  them  had  saved 
the  Capitol.  The  Athenian  Demos  passed  a  decree, 
ordering  that  the  mules  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  temple,  called  Heeatompedon, 
should  be  free,  and  allowed  to  graze  anywhere, 
without  molestation.  It  was  a  common  practice 
among  the  Agrigentines  to  give  solemn  interment 
to  their  favourite  beasts ;  and  the  Egyptians  granted 
sepulture  to  wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and 
cats,  in  sacred  places,  embalmed  their  bodies  and 
wore  mourning  at  their  deaths ;  they  moreover  paid 
great  respect  to  the  ichneumon  and  the  eagle,  but 
especially  to  the  ibis,  while  they  embalmed  also 
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hawks  and  other  birds.  The  veneration  of  the 
people  of  Holland  for  the  stork  is  well  known. 
But  we  have  wandered  from  the  matter  in  hand. 

How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  bird  in  his 
lovely  nest  than  in  the  prison-house,  trembling  at 
the  approach  of  man,  whom  he  recognizes  as  his 
enemjr.  Each  species  has  its  habitation  nicely 
adapted  to  its  nature  and  its  wants.  The  eagle 
lords  it  in  his  crag-built  eyry,  the  soft  dove  nestles 
in  its  cote,  the  humming-bird  and  tailor-warbler 
hang  upon  a  pendent  leaf,  the  bunting  supports 
its  nest  upon  a  reed,  while  others  seek  the  naked 
crag,  and  there  hatch  their  eggs,  which  are  attached 
by  a  glutinous  substance  to  the  stone.  The  natural 
hardiness  of  their  temperament  enabling  them  to 
dispense  with  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  Then  there  is 
the  ostrich,  that  buries  its  eggs  in  the  sandy  desert, 
leaving  the  sun’s  warm  beams  to  perform  the  office 
of  a  mother. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  admired  the  beautiful 
habitations  of  the  forest  warblers,  the  sound  of 
whose  voice  seems  almost  to  spread  a  fragrant 
odour  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and 
the  sight  of  whose  beautiful  plumage,  even  though 
damped  by  the  hand  of  death,  has  so  many  plea¬ 
sures  for  those  who  can  admire  nature  ?  Every 
one  is  delighted  with  a  bird’s  nest,  from  the  young 
urchin,  intent  upon  mischief  and  plunder,  to  the 
philosophical  student  of  nature,  who  in  the  beauty, 
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neatness,  and  ingenuity  of  this  little  fabric,  dis¬ 
covers  the  guidance  of  the  Omnipotent  hand,  the 
impress  of  which  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  every 
part  of  the  universe. 

A  bird's  nest  also  reads  to  every  feeling  heart  a 
tale  replete  with  interest ;  it  speaks  of  heaven-born 
love,  and  concord  and  mutual  labour,  of  home  and 
happiness,  and  the  gentle  breathings  of  spring  ;  it 
is  an  emblem  of  home, — the  home  where  the  weary 
repose,  that  should  be  i(  the  haven  of  our  rest, 
the  repository  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows;" — and  it 
is  alluded  to  in  the  oft-repeated  words  of  our 
Saviour,  u  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 

I  pity  the  man  whom  towns  and  revelry,  with 
their  unhealthy,  but,  alas !  endearing  excitements, 
have  so  spoilt  that  he  has  no  longer  a  care  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature's  gems,  its  living  pictures, 
its  undying,  because  constantly  renewred  beauties. 
I  can  regard  with  singular  pleasure  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  the  quadrupeds  and  bipeds  of  the  earth,  but 
my  peculiar  favourites  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
air.  It  may  be  because  they  fly,  because  they  soar 
above  all  other  things,  because  I  envy  them  that 
faculty,  and  have  sometimes  thought  that,  as  Alex¬ 
ander  said,  “Were  I  not  Alexander  I  would  be 
Diogenes,”  so  X,  were  I  not  a  man  I  would  even 
be  a  bird. 
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The  hirundo  escidenta,  or  salangare,  a  species  of 
swallow,  the  nests  of  which  are  used  as  an  article  of 
luxury  among  the  Chinese,  is  found  in  the  Indian 
Seas.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  especially  about  Croe,  near  the  south  end  of 
the  island.  The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common 
swallow’s  nest,  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose’s  egg, 
and  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  imperfectly  con- 
cocted  isinglass. 

More  or  less  of  this  substance  is  contained  in  the 
nests  of  all  swallows  of  that  region.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  procured  is  not  ascertained,  but  the 
most  probable  suppositions  are,  that  it  is  the  spawn 
of  fish  gathered  by  the  bird,  or  a  secretion  ela¬ 
borated  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  Chinese 
collect  the  nests,  and  sell  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Dissolved  in  broths,  &c.  they  make  a  deli¬ 
cious  jelly. 

The  following  account  of  the  traffic  in  these 
birds’  nests  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Crawford’s  work 
on  the  Eastern  Archipelago  : 

u  The  best  nests  are  those  obtained  in  deep,  damp 
places,  and  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have 
laid  their  eggs.  The  coarsest  are  those  obtained 
after  the  young  have  been  fledged.  The  finest 
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nests  are  the  whitest,  that  is.  those  taken  before  the 
nest  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and 
feeces  of  the  young  birds.  They  are  taken  twice  a 
year ;  and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual 
injury  be  offered  to  the  caverns,  will  produce 
very  equally,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at 
all,  improved  by  the  caves  being  left  altogether  un¬ 
molested  for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns 
are  extremely  difficult  of  access,  and  the  nests  can 
only  be  collected  by  persons  accustomed  from  their 
youth  to  the  office.  The  most  remarkable  anel 
productive  in  Java,  of  which  I  superintended  a 
moiety  of  the  collection  for  several  years,  are  those 
of  Kanang-bolang,  in  the  province  of  Baglen,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Here  the  caves  are 
only  to  be  approached  by  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and 
rattan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against  the 
rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained 
the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be 
performed  with  torch-light,  by  penetrating  into 
recesses  of  the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would 
be  instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  no¬ 
thing  below  them  but  the  turbulent  surf  making- 
its  way  into  the  chasms  of  the  rock. 

“The  only  preparation  which  the  birds’  nests 
undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct 
exposure  to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed 
in  boxes,  usually  of  half  a  picul.  They  are  assorted 
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lor  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  their  qualities,  distinguished  into  first,  or  best, 
second  and  third  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regu¬ 
larly  managed  will  afford,  in  one  hundred  parts, 
fifty-three  three-tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  first 
quality,  thirty-five  parts  of  those  of  the  second, 
and  eleven  seven-tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  third. 

“The  common  prices  of  birds’  nests  at  Canton 
are,  for  the  first  sort,  no  less  than  3,500  Spanish 
dollars  the  picul,  or  £5.  18s.  lid.  per  pound  ;  and 
for  the  second,  2,800  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ; 
and  for  the  third,  1,600  Spanish  dollars.  From 
these  prices  it  is  evident  that  the  birds’  nests  are 
no  more  than  an  article  of  expensive  luxury:  they 
are  consumed  only  by  the  great,  and  indeed  the 
best  part  is  sent  to  the  capital  for  the  consumption 
of  the  court. 

“The  sensual  Chinese  use  them,  under  the  imagi¬ 
nation  that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating  and 
tonic ;  but  it  is  probable  their  most  valuable  quality 
is  their  being  perfectly  harmless.” 


•  NESTS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  birds  seem,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  to  be  in¬ 
structed  how  to  build  their  nests,  from  their  obser¬ 
vation  of  that  in  which  they  were  educated,  and 
from  their  knowledge  of  those  things  that  are  most 
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agreeable  to  their  touch  in  respect  to  warmth, 
cleanliness,  and  stability.  They  choose  their  situa¬ 
tions  from  the  ideas  of  safety  from  their  enemies, 
and  of  shelter  from  the  weather.  Nor  is  the  colour 
of  their  nests  a  thing  unthought  of ;  the  finches, 
that  build  in  green  hedges,  cover  their  nests  with 
green  moss  ;  the  swallow  or  martin,  that  builds 
against  rocks  or  houses,  covers  hers  with  clay, 
while  the  lark  chooses  vegetable  straw,  nearly  the 
colour  of  the  ground  she  inhabits  ;  by  this  contriv¬ 
ance  they  are  all  less  liable  to  be  discovered  by 
their  adversaries. 

Nor  are  the  nests  of  the  same  species  of  birds 
constructed  always  of  the  same  materials,  nor  in 
the  same  form,  which  is  another  circumstance  that 
ascertains  that  they  are  led  by  observation, 

In  the  trees  before  Mr.  Levet’s  house,  in  Lich¬ 
field,  there  are  annually  nests  built  by  sparrows,  a 
bird  which  usually  builds  under  the  tiles  of  houses, 
or  the  thatch  of  barns.  Not  finding  such  conve¬ 
nient  situations  for  their  nests,  they  build  a  covered 
nest  bigger  than  a  man’s  head,  with  an  opening  on 
one  side  like  to  a  mouth,  resembling  that  of  a  mag¬ 
pie,  except  that  it  is  built  with  straw  and  hay,  and 
lined  with  feathers,  and  so  nicely  managed  as  to  be 
a  defence  against  both  wind  and  rain. 

So  the  jackdaw  (corvas  monedula)  generally 
builds  in  church-steeples,  or  under  the  roofs  of 
high  houses :  but  at  Selbourn,  in  Southampton- 
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shire,  where  towers  and  steeples  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  these  same  birds  build  in  forsaken  rabbit- 
burrows.  Can  the  skilful  change  of  architecture 
in  these  birds,  and  the  sparrows  above  mentioned, 
be  governed  by  instinct  ?  Then  they  must  have 
two  instincts,  one  for  common,  the  other  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions  !  I  have  seen  green  worsted  in 
a  nest ;  which  nowhere  exists  in  nature ;  and  the 
down  of  thistles  in  those  nests  that  were  by  some 
accident  constructed  later  in  the  summer,  which 
material  could  not  he  procured  for  the  earlier  nests. 
In  many  different  climates  they  cannot  procure  the 
same  materials  that  they  use  in  ours.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  canaries  which  are  propagated  in  this 
country,  and  the  finches  that  are  kept  tame,  will 
build  their  nests  of  any  flexible  materials  that  are 
given  them.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on  rivers, 
speaking  of  the  Nile,  says,  “that  the  swallows 
collect  a  material ,  when  the  waters  recede,  with 
which  they  form  nests  that  are  impervious  to 
water.”  And  in  India  there  is  a  swallow  that 
collects  a  glutinous  substance  for  this  purpose, 
whose  nest  is  esculent  and  esteemed  a  principal 
rarity  among  epicures.  Both  these  must  be  con¬ 
structed  of  very  different  materials  from  those 
used  by  the  swallows  of  our  country. 

In  India  the  birds  exert  more  artifice  in  building 
their  nests,  on  account  of  the  monkeys  and  snakes. 
Some  form  their  pensile  nests  in  the  shape  of  a 
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purse,  deep,  and  open  at  top ;  others  with  a  hole  in 
the  side  j  and  others,  still  more  cautious,  with  an 
entrance  at  the  very  bottom,  forming  their  lodge 
near  the  summit.  But  the  tailor-bird  will  not  even 
trust  its  nest  to  the  extremity  of  a  tender  twig,  but 
makes  one  more  advance  to  safety  by  fixing  it  to 
the  leaf  itself.  It  picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and  sews  it 
to  the  side  of  a  living  one,  its  slender  bill  being  its 
needle,  and  its  thread  some  fine  fibres ;  the  lining 
consists  of  feathers,  gossamer,  and  down.  Its  eggs 
are  white,  the  colour  of  the  bird  light  yellow ;  its 
length  three  inches,  its  weight  three-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce ;  so  that  the  materials  of  the  nest,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bird,  are  not  likely  to  draw  down  an 
habitation  so  slightly  suspended.  A  nest  of  this 
bird  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
calls  to  one’s  mind  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin 
of  mankind,  the  first  dawning  of  art  there  ascribed 
to  them  is  the  sewing  of  leaves  together. 

Those  birds  that  are  brought  up  by  our  care,  and 
have  had  little  communication  with  others  of  their 
own  species,  are  very  defective  in  this  acquired 
knoAvledge;  they  are  not  only  very  awkward  in  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  but  generally  scatter 
their  eggs  in  various  parts  of  the  room  or  cage 
where  they  are  confined,  and  seldom  produce  young 
ones,  till,  by  failing  in  their  first  attempt,  they  have 
learnt  something  from  their  own  observation. 

During  the  time  of  incubation,  birds  are  said  in 
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general  to  turn  their  eggs  every  day.  Some  cover 
them  when  they  leave  the  nest,  as  ducks  and  geese. 
In  some  the  male  is  said  to  bring  food  to  the 
female,  that  she  may  have  less  occasion  of  absence ; 
in  others  he  is  said  to  take  her  place  when  she  goes 
in  quest  of  food ;  and  all  of  them  are  said  to  leave 
the  eggs  a  shorter  time  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm,  In  Senegal  the  ostrich  sits  on  her  eggs  only 
during  the  night,  leaving  them  in  the  day  to  the 
sun;  but  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
heat  is  less,  she  sits  on  them  night  and  day.  If  it 
should  be  asked,  what  induces  a  bird  to  sit  weeks 
on  its  first  eggs,  unconscious  that  a  brood  of  young 
ones  will  be  produced?  the  answer  will  be,  that 
it  is  the  same  passion  that  induces  the  human 
mother  to  hold  her  offspring  whole  nights  and  days 
in  her  fond  arms,  and  press  it  to  her  bosom,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  future  growth  to  sense  and  manhood,  till 
observation  or  tradition  have  informed  her.  And, 
as  many  ladies  are  too  refined  to  nurse  their  own 
children,  and  deliver  them  to  the  care  and  provision 
of  others,  so  is  there  one  instance  of  this  vice  in  the 
feathered  world.  The  cuckoo,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  as  I  am  well  informed  by  a  very  distinct 
and  ingenious  gentleman,  hatches  and  educates  her 
own  young ;  whilst  in  other  parts  she  builds  no 
nest,  but  seeks  that  of  some  other  bird,  generally 
either  that  of  the  wagtail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and 
depositing  one  egg  in  it,  takes  no  further  care  of 
her  progeny. 
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In  so  small  a  work  as  the  present  there  necessarily 
must  be  a  large  number  of  birds  to  which  I  cannot 
even  allude ;  the  principal  I  have  already  noticed, 
and  here  append  several  curious  facts,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  came  to  hand.  If  the  reader  has 
been  amused  in  proceeding  as  far  as  this,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  will  be  equally  entertained  with 
what  succeeds,  being  some  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  less  known  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
bird  race. 


ETHIOPIAN  BIRDS. 

For  birds  you  have  plenty,  says  Herbert,  such  as 
hens,  geese,  turkeys,  penguins,  crows,  gulls,  thrushes, 
pheasants,  storks,  pellican,  ostrich,  pintadoes,  alta- 
traces,  vultures,  eagles,  cranes,  and  cormorants, 
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which  some  call  sea-crows,  which  last  upon  the  sea, 
when  without  view  of  land,  we  saw  so  numerous, 
as  if  related,  will  scarce  be  credited.  This  bird 
having  a  smell  equal  to  the  vulture,  after  battles, 
has  been  noted  to  fly  some  hundreds  of  miles  by 
scent  to  prey  upon  carcasses.  Here  also  are  stores 
of  those  beautiful  birds  called  pascha-flemingos, 
and  may  be  the  same  which  by  the  Arabians  is 
named  rachama  (?)  a  bird  with  red  wings,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  nature  of  the  eagle.  Albeit  these  be 
mixed,  for  their  feathers  are  crimson  and  white,  as 
pure  as  can  be  imagined. 


THE  DEVIL’S  BIRD, 

The  wind,  says  Herbert  in  his  travels,  was  favour¬ 
able,  till  such  time  as  doubling  cape  Falso,  being 
off  at  sea,  we  perceived  a  storm  intended  us,  happy 
in  the  sight  of  a  small  black  bird,  long-winged,  by 
the  seamen  called  the  devil’s  bird,  an  antimilago,  a 
kind  of  natural  astrologer,  by  sense  discovering 
the  least  alteration  of  air,  and  seldom  seen  but 
against  stormy  weather,  doubtless  a  warning  from 
God,  as  be  the  pintado  birds,  (like  jays  in  colour,) 
who  are  here  constantly  seen  flying  about. 
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THE  HUART. 

The  Huart  is  a  bird  which  lives  upon  the  water, 
either  that  of  rivers  or  the  sea.  They  are  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  Canadas.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
cry.  It  has  a  very  long  bill,  at  least  as  long  as 
that  of  the  woodcock,  but  much  broader ;  its  tail, 
however,  is  much  shorter.  Its  neck  equals  in  length 
that  of  the  swan,  and  it  is  also  web-footed.  Its 
principal  food  is  fish,  which  it  catches  very  cun¬ 
ningly.  In  size  resembling  the  turkey,  with  a 
very  curious  plumage,  being  speckled  like  that  of 
the  partridge  ;  white  and  black,  however,  being  the 
predominant  colour.  The  belly  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  the  neck  of  the  colour  of  the  pigeons’  throat, 
changing  like  his  at  the  different  aspects  of  the 
sun.  It  has  under  the  neck  a  half  collar  of  white 
and  black,  which  is  almost  like  a  cravat,  and  which 
pleases  the  eye. 


BIRDS  OF  BANDA. 

Amongst  the  trees  are  found  many  parrots,  and 
also  cockatoos,  a  larger  bird,  with  crooked  beaks, 
and  beautifully  feathered  ;  also  Indian  crows,  with 
plumage  grander  than  that  of  the  parrots. 
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There  are  likewise  many  of  the  birds  called  Lo, 
with  a  most  gorgeous  plumage  ;  and  others  that 
live  entirely  upon  nutmegs,  which  has  procured 
them  the  name  of  nutmeg-eaters.  These  are  about 
the  size  of  moor-cocks,  and  quite  as  good  food  ; 
they  are  cooked  and  eaten  without  being  emptied, 
in  the  same  manner  as  woodcocks. 


ARROW-TAILS. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1616,  we  saw,  says Jaques 
Le  Maire,  an  immense  number  of  birds,  called 
arrow-tails,  ( queues  de Jleches,)  which  have  bodies 
as  white  as  snow,  but  with  a  red  beak  and  reddish 
head,  and  with  tails  split  down  the  middle,  about 
two,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  They  are  the 
same  size  as  the  common  sea-mew. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  MAURITIUS. 

In  this  island  there  are  multitudes  of  birds,  par¬ 
ticularly  turtle-doves,  of  which  sailors  have  caught 
as  many  as  a  hundred-and-fifty  in  one  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  when  they  have  been  able  to  carry  more, 
they  have  taken  in  their  hands,  or  killed  with  a 
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stick,  as  many  more  as  they  even  could  have  wished 
for.  Great  numbers  of  herons  were  also  found  there ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  catch  any  of  them,  for  they 
immediately  fly  away,  and  disappear  amongst  the 
trees.  There  are  very  few  geese,  but  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grey  parrots.  There  are  also  birds  as  big  as 
swans,  with  large  heads,  upon  which  is  a  skin  like 
a  hood.  They  have  no  wings,  but  in  their  place 
four  or  five  black  plumes  j  and  instead  of  a  tail, 
four  or  five  grey  and  frizzled  feathers.  The  Dutch 
call  them  walg-vogels,  birds  of  disgust,  as  much 
because  the  more  they  are  cooked  the  worse  they 
are,  and  the  more  tough  and  leathery  the  flesh  be¬ 
comes,  except  the  breast,  which  is  pretty  good,  as 
because  the  doves  which  are  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  being  very  excellent,  gives  them  a  distaste  for 
all  others.  Admiral  Matelief  adds  that  a  stone  is 
found  in  their  stomachs,  and  calls  them  dodaersen. 

The  above  Dutch  account  of  the  birds  of  this 
island  I  have  translated  from  the  French.  Let  us 
now,  then,  hear  an  Englishman,  or  at  least  a 
Welchman.  “  Again,”  says  Herbert,  “  this  noble 
isle,  as  it  is  prodigal  in  her  water  and  wood,  so  she 
corresponds  in  what  else  a  fruitful  parent  labours 
in :  not  only  boasting  in  that  variety,  but  in  fea¬ 
thered  creatures  also ;  yea,  in  the  rareness  of  that 
variety.  I  will  name  but  some  :  and  first  the  dodo, 
a  bird  the  Dutch  call  walghvogel,  or  dod  eersen:  her 
body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occasions  her  slow  pace, 
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or  else  that,  her  corpulency ;  an  cl  so  great  as  few  of  them 
weigh  less  than  fifty  pounds.  Meat  it  is  to  some, 
but  better  to  the  eye  than  stomach  5  such  as  only  a 
strong  appetite  can  vanquish ;  but  otherwise,  through 
its  oyliness,  it  cannot  choose  but  quickly  cloy  and 
nauseate  the  stomach,  being  indeed  more  pleasura¬ 
ble  to  look  than  feed  upon.  It  is  of  a  melancholy 
visage,  as  if  sensible  of  nature’s  injury  in  framing 
so  massie  a  body  to  be  directed  by  complimental 
wings,  such  indeed  as  are  unable  to  lioise  her  from 
the  ground,  serving  only  to  rank  her  amongst 
birds.  Her  head  is  variously  dressed  ;  for  one  half 
is  hooded  with  down  of  a  dark  colour,  the  other 
half,  naked,  and  of  a  white  hue,  as  if  lawn  were 
drawn  over  it ;  her  bill  hooks  and  bends  down¬ 
wards,  the  thrill,  or  breathing  place,  is  in  the  midst, 
from  which  part  to  the  end  the  colour  is  of  a  light 
green  mixed  with  a  pale  yellow ;  her  eyes  are 
round  and  bright,  and  instead  of  feathers  has  a 
most  fine  down ;  her  train  (like  to  a  Chyna  beard) 
is  no  more  than  three  or  four  short  feathers ;  her 
legs  are  thick  and  black  5  her  talons  great ;  her 
stomach  fiery,  so  as  she  can  easily  digest  stones ;  in 
that  and  shape  not  a  little  resembling  the  ostrich. 

“  Here  are  also  ayeries  of  hawks  and  sundry  other 
birds,  as  goshawks,  lannars,  hobbies,  passe-flamin¬ 
goes,  geese,  powts,  swallows,  kites,  blackbirds,  spar¬ 
rows,  robins,  herons,  white  and  beautiful ;  in  their 
flesh  good,  but  in  their  feathers  more  valuable  ; 
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cacatoes,  a  sort  of  parrat,  whose  nature  may  well 
take  from  icaicbv  wov,  it  is  so  fierce  and  so  indomita¬ 
ble  ;  bitters,  ( bittours  or  bitterns,)  hens,  and  many 
others  which  I  forbear  to  enumerate ;  but  the 
parrats  in  their  feathers  were  curious,  and  more 
esteemed  for  their  prattle.  Such  their  curious 
liveries,  and  such  their  language,  as  they  are  not 
unaptly  called,  Av0pw7royXwrroi,  a  right  Epitheon. 

‘  The  parrat  human  language  knows  so  well, 

That  to  his  lord  says,  Save  you,  and  farewell.’ 

One  of  which  was,  by  a  good  poet,  celebrated  with 
this  epitaph : — 

‘  Parrat!  birds’light!  her  lord’s  well-tongued  delight, 
And  painful  figurer  of  human  voice, 

Dies  :  of  all  air’s  citizens  the  fairest  sight. 

The  green  commander  of  the  Eastern  choice, 
Whom  Juno’s  bird,  with  curious  painted  tail, 

Nor  pheasant  of  cold  Phasis  could  prevail 
To  out-beauty.  Kings  he  could  salute,  and  name 
Caesar ;  to  whom  discourse  he’d  friendly  frame.’  ” 

Further  on  this  quaint,  but  amusing  writer  con¬ 
tinues  :  u  Birds  had  here  at  no  charge,  and  little 
labour,  are  hens,  bats,  herons,  &c.  The  hens  flock 
together,  twenty  or  forty  in  a  company,  if  you 
catch  one  you  may  catch  all :  the  surest  way  is  by 
showing  them  a  red  cloth,  for  it  seems  that  colour 
exasperates  their  spleen,  as  appears  by  the  assaults 
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they  will  make;  for  when  one  is  struck  down  the 
residue  budge  not :  they  eat  like  parcht  pigs,  if 
you  roast  them.  The  herons,  through  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  security,  (ignorant  of  the  deceits  of  man, 
and  unused  to  the  smell  of  gunpowTder,)  are  as 
easily  taken ;  for  if  one  be  shot,  the  others  take  not 
wing,  neither  knowing  or  valuing  danger,  such  is 
their  care  to  condole  their  late  associates. 

“  Bats  are  here  in  great  numbers  ;  but  if  my 
stomach  deceive  me  not,  worse  meat  cannot  be 
tasted  ;  a  fierce,  ill-favoured  carrion,  ever  squeak¬ 
ing,  and  in  offensive  noise  calling  to  one  another, 
make  bad  melody.  This  is  the  only  four-footed  beast 
that  is  volant ,  and  therefore  whether  more  properly 
to  be  ranked  amongst  birds  or  beasts  is  as  yet  un¬ 
decided,  and  in  this  further  observable,  nulli  aves 
nisi  vespertilionem  mingnnt.  A  rare  creature,  but 
so  offensive  to  the  orgies,  that,  as  poets  say,  nothing 
more  destroys  it  than  the  smoke  of  ivy,  dedicated 
to  Bacchus.  Bats,  flying-fish,  and  seals  be  partici¬ 
ples  of  nature,  and  species  of  a  doubtful  kind,  partici¬ 
pating  of  bird  and  beast ;  these  vespertilios,  a  large 
foot  in  length,  hang  in  swarms  upon  the  boughs  of 
trees,  by  claws  two  inches  long,  fixed  at  the  extreme 
part  of  their  wings,  which  are  above  twenty  inches 
in  length,  their  monkey  faces  in  that  posture  ever 
turning  downwards,  as  I  have  delineated  upon  the 
cocoa-tree. 

Ovid,  Met.  4,  says: — 
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‘  In  towns,  not  woods,  the  sooty  bats  delight, 

And  never  till  the  dusk  begin  their  flight, 

Till  Vesper  rises  with  his  evening  flame  ; 

From  whom  the  Romans  have  derived  their 
name.’  ” 

The  dodo  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  at  least 
this  is  the  received  opinion.  It  has  been  called  by 
many  different  names.  Commersan  and  Vasco  de 
Gama  called  it  solitario ;  Castleton,  who  found 
them  in  the  Mascarenhas,  (Isle  de  Bourbon,)  says 
they  were  called  “  giants.”  And  Legual,  who  vi¬ 
sited  Rodrique,  in  1691,  gives  a  very  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  His  stomach  must,  I  think,  have 
been  hardier  than  that  of  our  English  traveller,  for 
he  says  that  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

“  The  only  relics  of  which  we  are  aware,”  says 
the  Weekly  Visitor,  “  are  a  breast-bone  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Paris  ;  a  foot  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
a  bill  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford ; 
the  remains  of  one  perfect  specimen,  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Tradescant’s  museum  at  Lambeth.” 


BIRDS  OF  EGYPT. 

The  birds  found  in  Egypt  would  deserve  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  entire  volume.  I  imagine  that  there  is  not  a 
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country  in  the  world  where  so  many  singular  birds, 
or  so  many  kinds  are  found.  The  Numidian  da- 
moiselles,  the  agobillas,  and  many  others  seen  in 
the  French  king’s  menagerie,  are  brought  from 
Egypt.  A  bird-catcher  of  his  majesty’s  has  here  in 
his  possession  a  specimen,  whose  beak  was  so  singu¬ 
lar,  that  if  a  painter  wished  to  invent  one,  and  to 
make  it  ridiculous,  he  could  never  make  it  as  fan¬ 
tastical  as  this.  This  country  produces  no  par¬ 
tridges,  according  to  Du  Maillet,  but  Mr.  St.  John 
says  it  does ;  no  rabbits  or  hares,  nor  even,  says  the 
former,  any  land-animals  for  hunting,  although  my 
father,  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John,  tells  me  that  there  are 
wild-boars  in  the  Delta ;  however,  it  is  agreed,  upon 
all  hands,  that  the  water-species  are  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

Immediately  that  the  cold  begins  to  be  felt  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  are  in  want  of  neither  ducks  nor  teals, 
nor  snipes  ( attagen,)  nor  plovers,  (pardalus  pluvia- 
rius,)  nor  even  quails  and  passage-doves,  which  are 
very  good.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  all  kinds  of  aqua¬ 
tic  birds,  which  are  the  most  abundant,  are  not 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Nile.  Some  stop  at  the 
mouth,  others  congregate  about  Cairo  and  the 
environs ;  and  there  are  some  which  ascend  as  far  as 
Upper  Egypt.  The  numerous  small  lakes  formed  in 
all  parts  of  this  country  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  serve  also  as  a  retreat  to  a  great  number,  which 
live  upon  the  fish  in  these  ponds.  They  are  gene- 
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rally  covered  with  them,  during  the  winter.  But  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  fewer  are  seen  in 
those  years  when  the  season  is  not  severe  in  the 
northern  countries.  It  seems,  we  may  conclude 
from  this,  that  it  is  necessity,  much  more  than  ha¬ 
bit,  that  forces  these  animals  to  change  the  climate ; 
and  it  is  only  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  cold  which 
compels  them  to  take  refuge  in  places  where  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  more  suited  to  their  nature. 

Poultry  is  plentiful  in  Egypt,  and  as  good  as  the 
climate  will  permit ;  so  that  when  the  winters  are 
cold,  and  they  are  well  fed,  they  are  fat  and  deli¬ 
cate.  The  young  house-pigeons  are,  above  all, 
greatly  esteemed,  and  very  properly,  for  they  are 
excellent  eating.  It  has  been  tried,  whether  an  egg 
hatched  by  the  mother,  or  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  this  country  is  best.  Many  say  that  the  first  is, 
but  in  my  opinion,  one  is  as  good  as  another. 

Moreover,  this  country  abounds  in  birds  of  prey. 
Great  numbers  of  hawks  are  found  there,  of  which 
no  use  are  made.  They  only  catch  a  small  species 
of  falcon,  which  is  called  saer,  of  which  Egypt  fur¬ 
nishes  a  certain  number  for  the  Grand  Signior. 
There  are  also  other  little  birds  of  prey,  wrhich  hunt 
after  quails :  and  besides  these,  Egypt  is  so  full  of 
gurnards,  or  kites,  that  the  air  is  sometimes  ol- 
scured  by  them.  The  Arabs  call  this  bird  the 
“  father  of  the  air,’7  (le pere  de  l’  air,)  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  flight. 
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JEALOUSY  OF  A  COCK. 

Jealousy  is  a  strange  and  mixed  passion,  com¬ 
pounded  of  love,  pride,  and  resentment;  though 
the  second  is  the  feeling  which  too  often  tears  the 
bosom  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  first,  and  some¬ 
times  effectually  masters  it.  It  is  often  observable  in 
the  animal  creation,  when  even  revenge,  as  with  us, 
is  sometimes  superadded.  The  following  incident 
will  serve  as  an  exemplification.  The  mowers  of  a 
country  gentleman  cut  a  partridge  in  her  nest,  and 
immediately  brought  the  eggs,  fourteen  in  number, 
to  the  house  :  they  were  immediately  ordered  to  be 
put  under  a  beautiful  hen,  from  which  her  own 
were  taken  away.  They  were  hatched  in  two  days, 
and  the  hen  brought  them  up  perfectly  well,  until 
they  were  five  or  six  weeks  old.  During  that  time 
they  were  constantly  kept  confined  in  an  out¬ 
house,  without  having  been  seen  by  any  of  the  other 
poultry.  The  door  happened  to  be  left  open  and 
the  cock  went  in.  Finding  her  with  a  brood  of 
partridges,  he  fell  upon  her  with  the  utmost  fury 
and  put  her  to  death,  whereas  before  she  had  been 
his  greatest  favourite. 
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PINGUINS. 

Iii  the  bay  called  by  the  Portuguese  Aquada  de 
San  Bras,  there  is  an  island,  or  rather  large  rock, 
where  there  are  great  numbers  of  birds  about  the 
size  of  a  gosling,  called  pinguins.  They  have  no 
wings,  or  at  least  they  are  so  small  and  so  short 
that  they  seem  more  like  fur,  or  the  hair  of  wild 
beasts  ;  but  then  they  have  a  fin  or  feather  with 
which  they  swim.  They  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken,  without  attempting  to  escape,  a  sure  proof 
that  they  see  few  men,  or  none  at  all.  When  they 
were  killed  their  skin  was  found  so  hard  that  a  sword 
can  hardly  cut  off  their  heads.  There  are  also  on 
this  rock  great  numbers  of  sea-dogs,  who  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  sailors,  who, 
when  they  killed  them,  found  that  neither  they  nor 
the  birds  were  any  good  for  culinary  purposes. 


THE  UETT-UETT,  &C. 

In  the  woods  about  Senegal  there  is  a  bird  called 
uett-uett  by  the  negroes,  and  squallers  by  the 
French,  which,  as  soon  as  they  see  a  man,  set  up  a 
loud  scream,  and  keep  flying  round  him,  as  if  to 
warn  other  birds,  which  on  hearing  the  cry  imme- 
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diately  take  wing.  Thus  says  Adanson.  For  the 
same  reason,  says  Dr.  Darwin,  the  lesser  birds  of  our 
climate  seem  to  fly  often  after  a  hawk,  cuckoo,  or  owl, 
and  scream  to  prevent  their  companions  from  being 
surprised  by  the  general  enemies  of  themselves ,  or  of 
their  eggs  and  progeny.  The  lapwing  [charadrius 
pluvialis.  Linn.]  when  her  unfledged  offspring  runs 
about  the  marshes,  where  they  were  hatched,  not 
only  gives  the  note  of  alarm  at  the  approach  of  men 
or  dogs,  that  her  young  may  conceal  themselves, 
but  flying  and  screaming  near  the  adversary,  she 
recedes  from  her  family,  and  thus  endeavours  to 
mislead  him,  and  frequently  succeeds  in  her  de¬ 
sign. 


AFFECTION  OF  THE  FLY-CATCHER. 

The  fly-catcher  of  the  zoology  (the  stoparolci  of 
Ray)  built  every  year  in  the  vines  that  grew  on 
the  walls  of  Mr.  White’s  house.  A  pair  of  these 
birds  had  one  year  inadvertently  placed  their  nest 
on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps  at  a  shady  time,  not 
being  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that  followed. 
But  a  hot  sunny  season  coming  on  before  the  brood 
was  half  fledged,  the  reflection  of  the  wall  became 
insupportable,  and  must  inevitably  have  destroyed 
the  tender  young,  had  not  affection  suggested  an 
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expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent  birds  to  hover 
over  the  nest  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with  wings 
expanded,  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath,  they 
screened  off  the  heat  from  their  suffering  offspring. 


TURKEY-COCK  HATCHING. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1789,  a  turkey-lien  was 
sitting  upon  eggs,  and  as  the  cock  in  his  solitude 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  to  seem  dejected,  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  place  with  her.  He 
immediately  sat  down  by  the  female.  This  at  first 
appeared  a  piece  of  gallantry  only  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  he  had  taken  some  of  the  eggs  from  un¬ 
der  the  hen,  which  he  covered  very  carefully. 
The  eggs  were  then  returned  to  the  female ;  but  the 
cock  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  again  took 
some  of  them  as  before.  Mr.  Haselhuhn,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  observing  this,  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
periment,  to  let  the  cock  have  his  own  way,  and 
caused  a  nest  to  be  prepared,  with  as  many  eggs  as 
his  large  body  could  cover.  The  cock,  who  seemed  to 
be  highly  pleased  with  this  mark  of  confidence,  sat 
with  great  patience  on  the  eggs,  and  was  so  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  care  of  hatching  them,  that  he 
scarcely  took  time  to  go  in  search  of  food.  At  the 
usual  period,  twenty-eight  young  ones  were  pro- 
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duced,  and  the  cock,  who  was  in  some  measure 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  appeared  per¬ 
plexed  when  he  saw  so  many  little  animals  pecking 
around  him,  and  requiring  his  continual  vigilance  ; 
but  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  trust  him  with  the 
young  brood,  and  they  were  reared  in  another  man¬ 
ner. 


THE  CAT  AND  BIRDS  OF  DUSKEY  BAY. 

Some  late  circumnavigators  observed,  at  Duskey 
Bay,  in  New  Zealand,  that  numbers  of  small  birds, 
which  dwelt  in  the  woods,  were  so  unacquainted  with 
men,  that  they  hopped  upon  the  nearest  branches 
to  them,  and  even  on  their  fowling-pieces,  perhaps 
viewing  the  strangers  as  new  objects,  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  curiosity.  This  fearlessness  at  first  protected 
them  from  harm,  as  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  them 
under  such  circumstances.  But  in  a  few  days  it 
proved  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  for  a  sly  cat 
belonging  to  the  ship,  perceiving  so  easy  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  delicious  meals,  regularly  took 
her  walk  in  the  woods  every  morning,  and  made  a 
great  havoc  among  the  birds,  which  before  had  no 
experience  of  such  an  insidious  enemy. 
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SINGULAR  CURIOSITY. 

“  Our  townsman,”  says  a  Stirling  Journal,  “  Mr. 
Colin  M‘Beath,  gardener,  Souchie-house  Orchard, 
has  at  present  a  nest  of  young  canaries,  five  in  num¬ 
ber.  Every  egg  in  the  nest  was  hatched  and  what 
adds  to  the  singularity  is,  that  this  is  the  sixth  nest 
from  the  same  pair  of  birds  this  season.  The  room  in 
which  the  birds  are  kept  is  by  no  means  a  warm  one ; 
and,  from  present  appearances  there  may  soon  be 
another  nest,  as  the  old  birds  show  no  signs  of 
moulting.” 


BIRDS  OF  TAUAE  AND  PEGU. 

In  the  country  of  Tauae,  which  is  also  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  the  richest 
inhabitants  pass  the  summer  months,  living  in 
the  country  in  little  huts.  Here  there  are  ex¬ 
cellent  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  swans. 
As  for  the  pigeons,  they  are  very  loath  to  sell 
them  to  strangers,  because  they  are  excessively 
fond  of  them.  In  this  kingdom  they  also  eat 
great  quantities  of  pigs  and  cocks,  which  have  necks 
and  feet  of  an  extraordinary  thickness  and  strength. 
When  the  women  wish  to  kill  any  of  them,  they 
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go  and  sit  upon  their  necks,  aiid  by  this  means  stifle 
them  ;  being  more  willing  to  use  this  method,  as 
they  do  not  wish  to  let  the  blood  come  out. 

They  also  strangle  and  eat  another  kind  of  little 
fowls  and  cocks,  which  they  call  lorines,  not  larger 
than  our  turtle-doves ;  their  feet  are  horny,  and 
their  plumage  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other 
bird.  Balbi  carried  away  a  couple,  that  is  to  say,  a 
male  and  a  female,  as  far  as  Chianub,  where  he  gave 
them  to  the  Capuchins,  because  it  would  have  cost 
him  too  much  pains  and  trouble  to  prevent  their 
being  stolen,  if  he  had  attempted  to  carry  them 
into  Europe. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  CURLEW. 

The  Arabs  are  an  inventive  and  poetical  people. 
They  know,  after  their  fashion,  how  to  explain 
every  thing.  Even  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  which 
they  call  “  harawan”  has,  they  say,  a  solemn 
meaning,  when  translated  into  human  language. 
Impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  power  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Creator,  this  bird,  in  its  solitary  flight 
among  the  rocks,  thus  addresses  the  Deity :  “  Lak , 
lak,  lak,  la  shariah  kalah  ftl  mulk that  is, 
“  To  thee,  to  thee,  to  thee  belongs  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  without  partner  or  companion  !” 
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SHORE-RUNNER. 

“  This  was  the  only  bird  I  observed/’ says  F.  Mar¬ 
ten,  “to  live  upon  land  in  Spitzbergen.  It  may  well 
be  called  the  shore-runner,  for  he  never  quits  it. 
Our  heath-cocks  have  the  extremity  of  their  bill 
much  wider  and  rounder ;  and  also  the  upper  part 
of  the  bill  is  rugged,  and  like  a  rasp.  They  are 
also  much  larger  than  those  of  Spitzbergen,  but  for 
the  rest  they  are  exactly  similar,  both  in  form  and 
colour.  The  bill  of  this  one  is  square,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  about  two  inches  long.  Their  head  is 
round  and  about  as  big  as  their  neck.  They  have 
feet  divided  into  three  claws  in  front,  and  one  very 
short  one  behind.  Their  legs  are  indeed  in  them¬ 
selves  not  very  long.  They  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
lark ;  but  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
causes  them  to  appear  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
necks  of  swans,  when  those  birds  are  exposed  to  the 
sun.  They  live  upon  grey  worms  and  shrimps. 
We  killed  some  in  the  South-haven  (Zuid-haven) 
near  4  Harlemmer  Cookery/  and  we  found,  upon 
eating  them,  neither  smell  nor  taste  of  fish.” 
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THE  CAPERCAILZIE.* 

The  ictrcio  urogallus,  or  capercailzie,  was  for¬ 
merly  an  inhabitant  of  the  large  forests  of  pine  in 
Inverness-shire ;  but  never  very  abundant  in  our 
islands.  It  has  for  many  years  been  extinct  here, 
and,  according  to  Pennant,  the  last  remaining  bird 
of  the  species  was  shot  near  Inverness,  about  eight 
years  ago.  This  magnificent  bird  derives  its  Scotch 
appellation  from  the  superiority  of  its  size  to  the 
other  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  Caper¬ 
cailzie  signifying  in  Gaelic,  the  horse  of  the 
woods.  The  male  bird  is  very  large,  its  length  being 
about  three  feet,  and  its  weight  fourteen  pounds. 
The  bill  is  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  elegantly  marked  with  slender  lines  of 
grey  and  black,  running  transversely.  The  upper 
part  of  the  breast  is  of  a  rich  glossy  green  ;  the  rest 
of  the  breast  and  belly  black,  intermingled  with  a 
few  white  feathers  ;  the  sides  are  marked  like  the 
neck ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  crossed  with 


*  The  following!  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  June  28,  1838,  taken 
from  the  Inverness  Courier:  “  This  rare  and  magnificent  bird — rare  at  least 
now  in  Britain,  though  common  on  the  high  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  has  made  its  appearance  in  Caithness.  A  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  male  and  female  has  been  added  to  the  museum  of  Dr.  Sinclair, 
Wick.  We  formerly  described  the  admirable  collection  made  by  Dr.  Sinclair, 
of  the  birds  shot  in  Caithness,  and  preserved  in  trie  most  beautiful  manner  by 
himself.  The  country  people  aid  his  taste  and  enthusiasm,  by  furnishing 
him  with  abundance  of  specimens,  and  are  sufficiently  rewarded  and  gratified 
when  they  observe  their  own  contributions  stuffed  and  added  to  the  museum.” 
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softly-undulating  lines  of  black  and  reddish  brown  ; 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  greater  quill-feathers  are 
black ;  the  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  largest,  these  are  almost  to¬ 
tally  black,  but  marked  on  each  side  with  a  few 
white  spots ;  the  legs,  which  are  very  strong, 
are  covered  with  brown  feathers ;  the  edges  of 
the  toes  are  pectinated.  The  bill  of  the  female 
is  dusky ;  the  throat  red  ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  marked  with  transverse  bars  of  red  and  black ; 
the  breast  has  some  white  spots  on  it,  and  the  lower 
part  is  of  a  plain  orange  colour;  the  belly  is  barred 
with  plain  olive  and  black  ;  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
are  white ;  the  tail  is  of  a  very  deep  rust  colour, 
barred  with  black,  tipped  w  ith  white,  and  consists 
of  sixteen  feathers.  The  hen  is  much  less  than  the 
male  bird  ;  she  lays  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs ; 
eight  at  first,  and  more  as  she  advances  in  age.  A 
tame  hen  at  Tillichewen  has  laid  fourteen  eggs. 
The  extensive  and  secluded  forests  of  Scandinavia 
have  now  become  the  peculiar  haunts  of  these  majes¬ 
tic  birds.  Mr.  George  Macintosh  procured  the  pair  at 
Tillichewen  Castle,  from  Sw'eden,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  sent  them  to  this  country.  The  cock 
was  brought  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  English 
miles  in  the  interior,  and  carried  upon  men’s  should¬ 
ers,  in  a  basket  suspended  upon  a  pole,  to  a  place  at 
which  he  was  embarked  for  Scotland.  Mr.  Macin¬ 
tosh’s  reason  for  sending  them  to  this  country  w  as, 
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that  he  heard  that  the  dukes  of  Montrose  and 
Athol  were  desirous  again  to  introduce  the  breed  in 
the  forests  on  their  estates ;  and  as  these  public- 
spirited  noblemen  have  a  sufficient  extent  of  pine- 
forests  to  afford  a  congenial  home  to  the  capercail¬ 
zie,  and  as  they  have  the  means  of  defending  them 
against  the  poacher,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
which  have  this  year  bred  at  Tillichewen  Castle,  will 
afford  a  sufficient  stock,  from  which  a  supply  might 
be  obtained,  which  in  the  forests  of  the  north  may 
in  a  short  time  so  increase  as  to  render  this  magni¬ 
ficent  species  of  game  again  abundant  in  our  Scot¬ 
tish  woods. 

The  food  of  the  capercailzie  consists  of  the  tops 
of  pines,  and  of  juniper-berries ;  and  the  flesh  some¬ 
times  tastes  so  strong  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  the 
palate  of  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  It  is,  however, 
esteemed  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  in  Sweden  and 
Norway;  and  at  the  king  of  Denmark’s  palace  of 
Fredensburgh,  in  Zealand,  they  may  be  seen  in 
abundance,  in  a  state  of  confinement,  where  they 
breed,  and  are  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
table,  Some  years  ago  his  Danish  majesty  wished 
to  naturalize  them  in  the  woods  of  Zealand,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  oak  and  elm,  and  had  pairs  of 
them  turned  out.  The  capercailzie,  however,  soon 
left  the  country,  and  returned  across  the  Sound  to 
the  woods  of  Sweden.  The  entire  failure  of  this 
attempt  shows  that  it  is  only  in  situations  abound- 
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ing  in  pine-woods  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  breed  of  this  bird. 

So  little  was  the  capercailzie  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  till  very  lately,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
who  had  been  long  our  minister  in  Sweden,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath, 
and  was  advised  by  the  late  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  to  assume  the  capercailzie  as  an  appropriate 
and  elegant  supporter  to  his  armorial  bearings,  it 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  a  stuffed  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  bird  could  be  obtained  to  make  the 
necessary  drawings  at  the  herald’s  office. 


THE  LEUTZE. 

u  Proceeding  a  little  further,”  says  Sir  George 
Staunton,  “  they  (the  Earl  Macartney’s  embassy) 
arrived  near  the  place  where  the  leutze,  the  re¬ 
nowned  fishing-bird  of  China,  is  bred,  and  taught 
the  art  and  practice  of  furnishing  its  owner  with 
abundance  of  fish.  It  is  a  species  of  the  pelican  or 
cormorant.  A  prodigious  number  of  rafts  and 
small  boats,  built  expressly  for  this  kind  of  fishery, 
are  constantly  employed  upon  a  lake  close  to  the 
canal.  Ten  or  a  dozen  birds  are  put  to  each  raft  or 
boat ;  and  on  a  signal  being  made  by  the  owner 
they  dive  into  the  water,  and  bring  up  fish,  some- 
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times  of  an  enormous  size  between  their  bills.  They 
seemed  so  well  trained  as  to  require  neither  ring 
nor  cord  to  put  round  their  throat,  to  prevent  them 
from  devouring  any  part  of  their  prey ;  they  were 
content  to  wait  for  what  their  masters  chose  to  give 
them.  The  boats  built  for  this  purpose  were  so 
light,  that  two  men  often  carried  one,  with  the 
birds,  to  the  lake.” 


THE  BAYADERES  AND  BAYAS. 

One  piece  of  gallantry,  of  which  we  may  be  sure 
the  bayaderes  (a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  hai- 
ladeira  “a  female  dancer,”  though  these  were  more 
disreputable  than  simple  dancers)  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  object  than  any  other  women,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable.  The  young  Hindoo  females  of 
Benares,  and  other  places,  wear  very  thin  plates,  or 
rather  leaves  of  gold,  called  tieas,  slightly  fixed,  by 
way  of  ornament,  between  the  eyebrows.  When 
these  ladies  pass  through  the  street  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  young  men,  who  amuse  themselves  with 
training  bay  as,  a  species  of  Indian  bird,  to  give 
them  a  sign  which  they  understood,  and  send  them 
to  pluck  the  ornaments  of  gold  from  the  foreheads 
of  their  mistresses,  which  they  bring  in  triumph  to 
the  lovers.  See  “  At’har  Ali  Khan  of  Delhi.” 
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The  account  of  the  baya,  and  its  nest,  in  the 
“  Asiatic  Researches,”  is  highly  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  sparrow,  with 
yellow-brown  plumage,  a  yellowish  head  and  feet, 
a  light-coloured  breast,  and  a  conic  beak,  very  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  body.  It  is  astonishingly  sen¬ 
sible,  faithful,  and  docile,  never  voluntarily  desert¬ 
ing  the  place  where  his  young  were  hatched ;  no¬ 
wise  averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to  the  society  of 
mankind ;  and  easily  taught  to  perch  on  the  hand 
of  his  master.  In  a  state  of  nature  he  generally 
builds  his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he  can  find, 
especially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig- 
tree  ;  and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  over¬ 
hang  a  wall  or  rivulet.  He  makes  it  of  grass, 
Avhich  he  weaves  like  a  cloth,  and  shapes  like  a 
large  bottle,  suspending  it  firmly  on  the  branches, 
but  so  as  to  rock  with  the  wind  ;  and  placing  it  with 
its  entrance  downwards,  to  secure  it  from  birds  of 
prey.  His  nest  usually  consists  of  two  or  three 
chambers;  and  it  is  the  popular  belief,  that  he 
lights  them  with  fire-flies,  which  he  catches  at 
night,  and  confines  with  moist  clay,  or  with  cow- 
dung  :  that  such  flies  are  often  found  in  his  nest, 
where  pieces  of  cow-dung  are  also  stuck,  is  indu¬ 
bitable  ;  but  as  their  light  would  be  of  little  use  to 
him,  it  seems  probable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them. 
It  is  an  attested  fact,  that  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into 
a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  given  to  him,  he  will  fly 
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down  with  amazing  activity,  .catch  the  ring  before 
it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  his  master 
with  apparent  exultation. 


THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

There  is  in  most  parts  of  America  a  bird  called 
by  the  English  the  humming-bird,  by  the  Spaniards 
tomincius.  “  He  is  of  a  most  excellent  shining  green 
colour,  and  very  resplendent :  the  colour  doth  some¬ 
thing  resemble  some  of  our  English  drakes’  heads.  It 
doth  inhabit  in  some  of  the  colder  parts  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  the  hotter.  It  is  the  least  of  all  the 
birds  I  have  ever  seen  there  or  in  England  ;  her 
leg  and  foot  together  is  but  half  an  inch,  the  other 
parts  answerable  ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  not  an 
inch.  I  did  weigh  one  in  those  parts  as  soon  as 
ever  it  was  killed,  whose  weight  was  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ounce,  which  I  take  to  be  about  the 
weight  of  a  coined  sixpence ;  and  I  have  weighed 
in  England  a  tit-mouse,  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
least  bird  here,)  and  it  weighed  above  two  shillings, 
and  some  half-a-crown.  I  saw  one  of  their  nests 
made  of  cotton-wool,  in  form  and  bigness  of  the 
thumb  of  a  man’s  glove,  with  the  taper  end  set 
downwards,  wherein  were  two  eggs,  about  the  bigness 
of  a  pea,  of  oval  form.  They  feed  by  thrusting 
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their  bill  and  tongue  into  the  blossoms  of  trees, 
and  so  suck  the  sweet  juice  of  honey  from  them  ; 
and  when  he  sucks  he  sits  not,  but  bears  up  his 
body  with  a  hovering  motion  of  his  wings;  but  for  the 
relation  that  he  is  a  curious  singing  bird,  I  think  it  un¬ 
true.  An  Indian  soggamore  is  not  in  his  full  pomp 
and  bravery  without  one  of  these  birds  in  his  ear 
for  a  pendant.  He  is  called  the  hum,  or  humming¬ 
bird,  because  some  say  he  makes  a  noise  like  a 
spinning-wheel  when  he  flies.  But  I  have  been 
many  times  very  near  them,  both  when  they 
hovered  and  when  they  did  fly,  and  I  never  heard 
any  noise ;  besides,  their  body  and  wings  are  too 
small  to  strike  air  enough  to  make  any  noise.  But  of 
this  I  shall  not  be  positive,  because  some  authors  are 
opposite  to  me.  It  is  a  solitary  bird.  I  never  saw 
but  two  at  a  time  together,  viz.,  the  male  and 
female,  they  being  easily  known  when  together, 
the  male  being  somewhat  bigger  than  the  female.” 


THE  SNOW-BIRD. 

This  bird  is  not  larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  linnet,  as  much  in  figure  as  in  the  form 
of  the  bill,  and  in  his  colour.  He  has  a  short  and 
pointed  bill,  and  the  neck  as  big  as  the  head.  Its 
feet  are  made  like  those  of  the  linnet,  are  divided 
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in  front  into  three  fingers,  furnished  with  long  and 
crooked  nails  ;  and  behind  there  is  a  fourth,  a  little 
shorter,  and  furnished  in  like  manner  with  a  long 
and  crooked  claw.  His  feet  are  grey,  and  very 
short.  From  head  to  tail,  beneath  the  belly,  he  is 
as  white  as  the  purest  snow,  but  the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wings  are  grey.  There  are  indeed  some 
which  have  the  body  entirely  of  the  latter  colour, 
but  these  are  very  small.  I  cannot  say  much  for 
his  song,  but  he  whistles  like  other  birds  do  when 
they  are  hungry.  In  sailing  near  the  ice  and  the 
isle  of  Jean  Mayen,  there  came  great  troops  into 
our  vessel,  so  tame  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand.  I  never  saw  them  run  any 
where  but  upon  the  ice  (he  adds,  and  never  on  the 
land,)  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  snow-birds. 
They  kept  us  company,  continues  Marten,  until  we 
caught  our  first  whale,  when  the  other  birds  drove 
them  away.  We  gave  them  barley-flour,  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  had  their  belly-  full,  they  no  longer 
let  themselves  be  taken.  We  put  a  few  in  a  cage, 
but  they  did  not  live  long.  We  ate  some  of  them, 
and  found  them  pretty  good,  although  very  lean. 


THE  COUNSELLOR. 

Tiie  sailors  have  called  this  bird  by  the  above 
name,  because  of  its  beauty  and  majestic  air  ;  how- 
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ever,  the  burghomaster  surpasses  him  in  this.  The 
ratsher  has  a  sharp  bill,  narrow  and  thin,  and  has 
but  three  claws,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
black  skin,  but  he  has  none  behind.  His  feet  are 
not  very  long,  and  are  black  as  well  as  his  eyes. 
For  the  rest,  his  body  is  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  It  has  a  well-proportioned  body,  and  its 
whiteness,  compared  with  the  colour  of  his  bill, 
eyes,  and  feet,  render  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds  possible.  His  tail,  being  long  and  broad,  re¬ 
sembles  a  fan.  His  cry  is  a  little  fainter  than  that 
of  the  young kirmews  ;  and  he  seems  to  say,  “  Kar  S 
Kar  V’  and  the  kirmews,  “  Kir!  Kir  !”  When  he  flies, 
he  spreads  out  his  wings  like  the  strund-jager  and 
rooks.  He,  like  the  cat,  loves  fish,  but  hates  to  wet 
his  claws.  He  generally  flies  alone,  excepting  when 
there  is  some  booty,  and  then  they  crowd  together 
in  flocks.  I  took  a  drawing  of  this  bird  the  10th 
of  July,  (1671,)  being  in  Laghe  Hoeck,  or  Pointe 
Basse,  in  Spitzbergen,  and  the  bird  I  shot  for  the 
purpose  was  so  tame,  that  I  might  have  killed  him 
with  the  butt  end  of  my  musket. 


OSTRICH. 

According  to  native  testimony,  the  male  ostrich, 
says  Alexander,  in  his  Expedition  of  Discovery, 
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sits  on  the  nest  (which  is  merely  a  hollow  space 
scooped  out  in  the  sand)  during  the  night,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  defend  the  eggs  from  jackals  and  other  noc¬ 
turnal  plunderers.  Towards  morning  he  brummels , 
or  utters  a  grumbling  sound,  for  the  female  to  come 
and  take  his  place :  she  sits  on  the  eggs  during  the 
cool  of  the  morning  and  evening.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  pair,  leaving  the  eggs  in  charge  of  the 
sun,  and  “  forgetting  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or 
the  wild  beasts  break  them,”  employ  themselves  in 
feeding  off  the  tops  of  bushes,  in  the  plain  near  their 
nest.  Looking  aloft  at  this  time  of  day,  a  white 
Egyptian  vulture  may  be  seen  soaring  in  mid-air, 
with  a  large  stone  between  his  talons.  Having  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  the  ground  below  him,  he  suddenly 
lets  fall  the  stone,  and  then  follows  it  in  its  rapid  de¬ 
scent.  Let  the  hunter  run  to  the  spot,  and  he  will 
find  a  nest  of  probably  twenty  eggs,  (each  equal  in 
size  to  twenty-four  hen’s  eggs)  some  of  them  broken 
by  the  vulture.  The  jackal  is  said  to  roll  the  eggs 
together  to  break  them,  whilst  the  hyena  pushes 
them  off  with  his  nose  to  bury  them  at  a  distance. 


FABULOUS  BIRDS. 


We  have  subjoined,  as  a  conclusion  to  our  little 
work,  a  few  relations,  from  very  veracious  sources,  of 
fables  connected  with  ornithology.  If  they  do  not 
instruct,  they  will  at  least  amuse,  and  will  show 
what  absurdities  have  been  credited,  to  the  very 
great  detriment  of  real  science.  In  fact,  the  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  ancient  times  is  such  a  mixture  of 
fiction  and  truth,  strangely  jumbled  together,  that 
we  can  scarcely  draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  and 
are  forced  to  believe  that  the  authors  credit  what 
they  assert ;  that  in  fact,  in  the  matter  of  right  and 
wrong  in  natural  history, 

i 

“  Their  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  they  could  not  tell.” 

With  these  few  remarks,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  judgment  on  the  following  relations  ; 
thinking,  that  he  that  will  be  injured  by  them  de¬ 
serves  a  strait-waistcoat  without  delay. 
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BARNACLES  AND  FUNGI. 

** - Slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees. 

In  th’  icy  isles,  those  goslings  hatched  of  trees ; 

Whose  fruitful  leaves,  by  falling  in  the  water. 

Are  turned,  they  say,  to  living  fowls  soon  after : 

So  rotten  sides  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles  ;  oh  !  transformation  strange, 

’Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  gallant  hull, 

Lately  a  mushroom,  then  a  flying  gull.” 

Dubartas. 

Junius  Dentatus,  a  Neapolitan  of  most  excellent 
ability  and  learning,  says  Alexander  ab  Alexandra, 
with  whom  from  my  earliest  youth  I  have  been  in 
intimate  and  continual  friendship,  was  used  to 
relate  to  me  many  marvellous  and  wonderful  things, 
and  among  others  the  following  extraordinary  mira¬ 
cle.  In  a  retired  bay  of  the  island  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  where  the  raging  of  the  outspread  ocean,  the 
ebbing  and -flowing  of  the  tide,  the  continual  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  waves,  preserve  a  continual  storm. 
In  this  pla.ce,  say  some,  the  masts  and  keels  of 
ships,  rotted  by  continual  use,  are  exposed  upon  the 
shore,  and  having  been  moistened  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  waves,  certain  fungi,  with  short  legs, 
grow  upon  them  near  the  water. 

By  degrees  they  increase  among  the  billows  ;  and 
many  days  again  being  passed,  they  begin  to  move, 
but  by  no  means  parting  from  the  trunk;  and  when 
at  last,  after  several  weeks,  they  reach  the  proper 
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size,  said  he,  (marvellous  and  almost  incredible  to 
be  believed,)  these  fungi  thus  born,  move  from  the 
trunk  of  their  own  accord,  and  wings  spreading 
forth  and  feathers  creeping  out,  they  fly,  and  be¬ 
come  aquatic  birds,  feeding  upon  the  fish  of  the 
neighbouring  shores ;  then  swimming  about,  they 
wander  over  the  salt  sea.  This  phenomenon  is  by 
no  means  accounted  wonderful  by  the  natives,  be¬ 
cause,  seeing  it  every  day,  they  have  ceased  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  miracle. 

The  very  worthy  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  who 
relates  this  miracle,  is  exceedingly  credulous,  and 
goes  on  seriously  to  prove  the  possibility  of  it.  In 
the  same  chapter  he  favours  us  with  an  account  of 
certain  vines  which  grew  in  Germany,  and  which 
produce  leaves  of  pure  gold ;  and,  to  prove  that 
more  extraordinary  things  have  occurred,  he  says, 
that  some  authors  relate  that  in  Scythia  there  was 
red  snow ;  and  that  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  they 
sowed  brass,  which  grew  in  great  quantities ! 

Dr.  Turner,  an  Englishman,  gave  into  this  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  barnacles,  as  Wierus  observes  ;  and 
of  late  years,  Sir  Robert  Moray  gives  the  following 
account  of  them :  “  These  shells  hang  at  a  tree  by 
the  neck,  longer  than  the  shell,  of  a  kind  of  filmy 
substance,  round  and  hollow,  and  creased,  not  un¬ 
like  the  wind-pipe  of  a  chicken  ;  spreading  out 
broadest  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  tree,  from  which 
it  seems  to  draw  and  convey  matter,  which  serves 
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for  the  growth  and  vegetation  of  the  shell,  and  the 
little  bird  within  it. 

u  The  bird  in  every  shell  that  I  opened,  as  well 
the  least  and  the  biggest,  I  found  so  curiously  and 
completely  formed,  that  there  appeared  nothing 
wanting  as  to  the  external  parts  for  making  up  a 
perfect  sea-fowl ;  every  little  part  appearing  so  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  the  whole  looked  like  a  large  bird 
seen  through  a  concave,  or  diminishing  glass,  the 
colour  and  feature  being  everywhere  so  clear  and 
neat.  The  little  bill,  like  that  of  a  goose,  the  eyes 
marked,  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  wings,  tail 
and  feet  formed,  the  feathers  everywhere  perfectly 
shaped,  and  blackish  colour,  and  feet  like  those  of 
other  water-fowl,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  : 
all  being  dead  and  dry,  I  did  not  look  after  the 
inward  parts  of  them,  but  having  nipped  off  and 
broken  a  great  many  of  them,  I  carried  about 
twenty  or  twenty-four  away  with  me :  the  biggest 
I  found  upon  the  tree  was  about  the  size  of  the 
figure  here  representing  them  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see 
any  of  the  little  birds  alive,  nor  met  with  any  body 
that  did  ;  only  some  credible  persons  have  assured 
me,  they  have  seen  some  as  big  as  their  fist.” 

Mr.  Cleveland,  says  Dr.  Grey,  from  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  has  raised  a  satire  against  the  Scots. 

“ - A  voider  for  the  nonce 


1  wrong  the  devil,  should  I  pick  their  bones ; 
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That  is  his,  for  when  the  Scots  decease, 

Hell,  like  their  nation,  feeds  on  barnacles. 

A  Scot,  who  from  the  gallows’  tree  gets  loose, 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  island  geese.” 

How  this  is  to  be  called  u  pungent  satire,”  the  reader 
must  be  wiser  than  I  to  see.  No  man  but  the 
worthy  Dr.  Grey,  (who  hated  the  Scots  because  the 
Covenanters  arose  amongst  them,)  could  ever,  I 
should  think,  denominate  this  wit. 

“  My  friend,”  continues  Zachariali  Grey,  “  the 
Rev.  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Bedford,  observes,  that 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  fens,  that  the  wild  geese 
and  ducks  forsake  them  in  lying  time ;  going  away 
to  the  uninhabited,  or  very  little  frequented  isles 
in  Scotland,  in  order  to  propagate  their  several 
kinds  with  greater  safety  :  their  young  ones,  as 
soon  as  hatched,  are  naturally  led  by  them  into 
creeks  and  ponds,  and  this  (he  imagined)  gave  rise 
to  the  vulgar  error,  that  geese  spring  from  barnacles. 
I  have  formerly,  says  lie,  upon  Ullswater,  which  is 
seven  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  and  about 
twenty  fathom  deep,  and  parts  Westmoreland  from 
Cumberland,  seen  many  thousands  of  them  together, 
with  their  new  broods,  in  the  month  of  October,  in 
a  calm  and  serene  day,  resting  (as  it  were)  in  their 
travels  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  one  Mr. 
Drummond,  in  a  poem  of  his,  called  Polemo-Mid- 
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dinia,  entitles  the  rocky  island  of  Bass,  Bassci 
Solgosiferra.  Captain  Tzlezer,  in  his  line  cuts  of 
Scotland,  exhibits  an  exceeding  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  said  island,  with  the  wild  fowls  flying  over, 
or  swimming  all  around.  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that  almost  all  the  drakes  stay  behind  in 
Deping  Fen  in  Lincolnshire.” 

The  following  very  quaint  and  curious  account  is 
given  of  the  solan  (solance  anseres)  geese  by  Christo- 
pherus  Irvinus  :  “  They  are  properly  a  long-winged 
sea-haulk,  that  prey  upon  fish,  after  the  manner  of 
other  sea-eagles;  and  are  so  fierce  in  their  flight,  that 
an  herring  being  made  fast  to  a  board,  and  left  in  the 
waves,  these  haulks,  greedy  on  their  prey,  strike 
their  beak  so  fast  through  the  herring  into  the  board, 
that  the  fishers  easily  catch  them,  and  therefore  this 
sort  of  trap  is  severely  forbid  by  law.  It  is  most 
false,  which  one  of  the  virtuosi  averreth,  that  their 
nests  furnish  the  isle  Bass  and  East  Lothian  with 
wood  for  fuel ;  for  neither  stick  nor  straw  was  ever 
found  near  their  young  ones.  Their  egg  is  placed 
on  a  bare  rock,  pitched  on  the  one  end,  and  so  fixed 
to  the  rock,  that  if  once  you  remove  it,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  it  remain  there  again  ;  upon  this  egg 
the  haulk  standeth  with  one  foot,  and  so  hatcheth 
their  young.  Some  of  the  curious  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  egg  at  its  first  exclusion,  hath  a  glairy 
substance  at  the  end  of  it,  which  cements  it  to  the 
stone.” 
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THE  SEMANDAH,  OR  HAUKIS. 

I 

This  is  an  Indian  bird,  which,  to  propagate  his 
race,  collects  a  quantity  of  wood  into  its  nest,  and 
then  begins  to  strike  his  beak  against  that  of  the 
female,  and  she  hers  against  his,  until  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  friction  a  light  is  stricken,  which  catching  the 
wood,  flames  burst  forth,  and  they  are  both  toge¬ 
ther  consumed  to  ashes.  The  rain  then  coming 
down  upon  it,  from  the  whole  mass  a  small  worm 
is  born,  upon  which  wings  grow,  and  it  becomes  a 
bird,  which  in  the  same  manner  is  destroyed  to  re¬ 
produce  itself  again. 


THE  ABABIL. 

In  the  surat  or  chapter  of  A1  Koran,  (the  Koran,) 
entitled  the  Elephant,  God  is  said  to  have  sent  down 
against  the  Abyssinians,  who  were  besieging  Mecca 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  birds  called 
Ababil,  by  which  stones  were  cast  down,  made  of 
hard  mud  baked  in  hell-tire,  with  the  name  of  those 
engraven  on  them  whom  they  killed.  What  these 
birds  were,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  triflers  should 
agree.  Said  ben  Giabir  (Said,  the  son  of  Giabir,) 
asserts,  that  it  was  a  bird  dwelling  between  heaven 
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and  earth,  and  living  upon  its  young  ones,  with  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  and  the  feet  of  a  dog.  But  Achram 
says,  that  it  was  a  green  bird,  born  from  the  sea, 
with  the  head  of  a  lion.  Others  contend  that  it 
was  a  species  of  balsun  or  heron.  Others  again 
aver  that  it  was  a  species  of  starling.  Aisias  re¬ 
lates  that  it  was  a  species  of  swallow,  like  unto 
those  which  dwell  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And 
may  it  not  have  been,  says  Bochart,  that  they  were 
that  species  of  liuppo,  which  the  Spaniards,  appa¬ 
rently  taught  by  the  Moors,  having  brought  into 
Spain,  called  abubillas?  Prideaux,  in  his  Life  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  calls  them  crows.  I  will  take  the  readers 
opinion  ! 


THE  SIKSAK  AND  CROCODILE. 

“  Thou  mak’st  the  ichneumon,  whom  the  Memphs  adore. 
To  rid  of  poisons  Nile’s  manured  shore : 

Although  indeed  he  doth  not  conquer  them. 

So  much  by  strength  as  subtle  stratagem. 

So  Pharaoh’s  rat,  ere  he  begins  the  fray 
’Gainst  the  blind  aspick,  with  a  clearing  clay 
Upon  his  coat  he  wraps  an  earthen  cake. 

Which  afterwards  the  sun’s  hot  beams  do  bake : 

Arm’d  with  this  plaster,  th’  aspick  he  approacheth. 

And  in  his  throat  his  crooked  tongue  he  broacheth  ; 
While  the  other  bootless  strives  to  pierce  and  prick. 
Through  the  hard  temper  of  his  armour  thick. 

Yet  knowing  himself  too  weak  with  all  his  wile. 

Alone  to  match  the  scaly  crocodile. 

He  with  the  wren  his  ruin  doth  conspire  : 

The  wren,  who  seeing  him  press’d  with  sleep’s  desire, 
Niles’  pois’ning  pirate,  press  the  slimy  shore. 

Suddenly  comes,  and  hopping  him  before. 
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Into  his  mouth  he  slips,  his  teeth  he  pickles, 

Cleanseth  his  palate,  and  his  throat  so  tickles. 

That  charmed  with  pleasure,  the  dull  serpent  gapes. 

Wider  and  wider  with  his  ugly  chaps  : 

Then  like  a  shaft,  the  ichneumon  instantly. 

Into  the  tyrant’s  greedy  gorge  doth  fly, 

And  feeds  upon  that  glutton,  for  whose  riot. 

All  Nile’s  fat  margent  could  scarce  furnish  diet.” 

Dubartai  Divine  Works. 

The  crocodile,  say  the  Arabs,  being  at  times  tor¬ 
mented  by  obnoxious  kind  of  vermin,  which  creep 
into  his  throat,  and  suck  his  blood,  lies  down  on 
the  sand,  and  instinctively  opens  his  mouth.  The 
siksak,  impelled  by  the  same  instinct,  mistaken  by 
the  Arabs  for  friendship,  coming  up  to  the  croco¬ 
dile,  hops  into  his  mouth,  and  devours  the  leeches, 
in  pursuit  of  which  he  will  even  descend  far  into 
the  throat.  The  crocodile,  forgetting  the  presence 
of  his  friend,  sometimes  closes  his  mouth,  and  im¬ 
prisons  him ;  upon  which  the  siksak,  which  is  pur¬ 
posely  armed  for  the  occasion,  lifts  up  his  wings, 
and  pricking  the  tender  sides  of  his  throat  with  its 
sharp  horns,  quickly  procures  for  itself  a  safe  return 
to  upper  air. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  RAIL. 

“  Rustica  sim,  an  perdix,  quid  refert,  si  sapor  idem  est, 
Carior  est  perdix,  sic  sapit  ilia  magis.”  Martial. 


A  lion  having  swallowed  a  great  bone,  it  un¬ 
luckily  stuck  in  his  throat,  upon  which  he  offered 
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a  great  reward  to  any  bird  who  would  extract  it 
from  his  neck.  The  Egyptian  rail,  or  as  some  say 
a  woodcock,  long-necked  and  courageous,  thrust  his 
head  down  into  the  lion’s  throat,  and  extracted  the 
bone;  having  done  which  he  said,  “Now,  oh  po¬ 
tent  and  just  lion,  give  unto  me  my  reward.” 

But  the  monarch  of  the  woods  angrily  replied, 
“  Begone,  foolish  bird,  and  think  yourself  very 
happy  that  I  have  suffered  you  to  put  in  and  take  out 
your  head  in  safety.”  Very  similar  to  this  is  the 
fable  of  Esop. 


THE  HAMA  ;  OR,  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MURDERED. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  these  birds  are  the  spirits 
of  those  murdered  men,  whose  slayers  have  never 
been  taken,  and  that  therefore  they  are  changed 
into  hamas,  who,  perched  upon  their  sepulchres, 
continually  chant  the  following  words:  “  Askuni! 
ashuni  /”  Drink  me !  drink  me  !  asking  for  the 
blood  of  his  assassin,  who  being  taken,  he  imme¬ 
diately  flies  away.  The  same  writers  also  speak  of 
a  bird  called  tzada,  born  from  the  head  of  a  mur¬ 
dered  man,  and  therefore  called  so.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  (al-bama)  the  screech-owl. 
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THE  GEBEL  ET  TEIR  ;  OR,  BIRD-MOUNTAINS 

“  The  vast  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  Bird-Moun¬ 
tains,”  says  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John,  “now  in  the  morning 
sun  no  longer  gloomy,  continue  for  some  miles  to 
confine  the  course  of  the  stream  towards  the  east, 
until  at  length  a  sinuosity  in  the  river  leaves  be¬ 
tween  it  and  their  base  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
which  is  brought  into  cultivation.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Gebel  et  Teir,  there  is  a 
break  in  the  chain,  where  the  rocks  bend  inward 
in  a  semi-circle,  about  the  centre  of  which  they 
have  been  shattered,  rent,  and  bored  by  the  labour 
of  man ;  and  on  the  small  sandy  plain,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  this  half-moon,  we  saw  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  wall,  which  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  from  mountain  to  mountain,  filling  up  the 
space  left  open  by  the  retreating  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  face  of  the  cliffs  wrere  numerous  catacombs 
or  grottos,  to  examine  which  we  here  crossed  the  Nile. 
It  soon  became  evident  why  the  Arabian  chain  is 
in  this  part  called  the  “  Mountain  of  Birds,”  for  the 
number  of  cormorants  and  wild  ducks  frequenting 
it  is  prodigious.  Every  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
they  arrive  in  vast  flights  from  the  desert ;  the 
rustling  of  their  wings  in  the  wind,  though  at  a 
great  height  above  our  heads,  sounding  like  the 
rushing  of  a  storm ;  and  having  reached  the  moun- 
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tains,  settle  in  clouds  upon  the  rocks,  descending  at 
intervals,  and  diving  for  fish,  which  must  here  be  very 
plentiful  in  the  deep  waters  below. ”  There  were 
also  other  birds,  for  a  little  further  on  our  traveller 
says,  “  The  skylarks  and  butterflies  on  the  wing, 
fields  enamelled  with  bright  wild  flowers,  eagles 
and  falcons  wheeling  aloft  among  the  stupendous 
precipices,  and  foxes  and  jackalls  basking  in  the 
sun  at  their  foot,  were  circumstances  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  of  winter,  which,  in  fact,”  on 
Christmas-day,  u  was  now  over  for  us.  As  we 
walked  along,  Monro  brought  down  from  a  great 
height  a  small  brown  eagle,  which  fell  like  a  clod 
among  the  rocks,  and  measured,  when  his  wings 
were  expanded,  at  least  five  feet.” 

Alkazuinius  says,  there  are  white  birds  called 
albukir,  which  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  come  to 
the  Gebel  et  Teir,  or  Bird-Mountain  in  Egypt, 
called  Said,  or  the  Thebaid,  near  Anseram,  or  Anti- 
nous,  a  city  of  Mary  of  Egypt,  the  mother  of 
Abraham  (!)  and  all  and  one  popped  their  heads 
into  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  then  out  again,  until 
one  of  them  was  caught;  and  if  by  great  struggling 
and  exertion  he  at  length  freed  himself,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  join  his  departing  companions,  he  was 
by  them  driven  back  to  the  hole.  They  add,  that 
if  two  of  these  birds  are  thus  caught,  the  year  will 
be  very  fertile ;  if  one,  middling ;  if  none,  it  will 
be  very  barren. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BIRDS. 

It  is  related  by  very  veracious  authors,  that  in 
India  there  are  birds  called  canides,  which  are  very 
tame,  and  can  talk  Indian,  German,  and  Spanish. 
There  is  also  a  bird  called  colibri,  which  is  very 
small,  and  smells  as  agreeably  as  musk  or  amber. 
The  grease  of  another  bird,  called  fregate,  is  also  an 
excellent  remedy  against  paralytic  strokes  and  the 
gout.  If  this  were  brought  and  bred  here,  our  doc¬ 
tors  would  lose,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  of  their  cus¬ 
tom  ;  but  the  plant  which  is  said  to  grow  in  Ceylon, 
and  which  cures  broken  bones  in  two  hours,  if  it 
were  brought  to  England,  would,  I  guess,  ruin  the 
poor  surgeons. 


THE  BRAZEN  SUDAN. 

According  to  an  Arabic  tradition  preserved  by 
Damir,  there  was  at  Rome  a  brazen  olive-tree, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  sudan  of  the  same 
metal.  This  bird,  when  the  olives  were  just  ripe, 
began  to  whistle,  and,  behold  !  from  all  parts  of  the 
land  there  came  other  flying  sudans,  bearing  with 
them  three  olives,  one  in  their  bills,  and  one  in 
each  claw,  which  they  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
brazen  sudan  :  and  from  these  the  whole  Roman 
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people  pressed  as  much  oil  as  was  necessary  for  the 
whole  year.  Some  authors  say  that  the  Sudan  was 
the  starling ;  others  again,  the  staphulofagon, 
( <rra.(pv\o(payov )  or  grape-eater. 


THE  WEEPING  BIRD. 

The  Arabs  relate  that  certain  kings  of  India 
called  Mahmood,  received,  among  other  presents, 
a  bird  of  the  wood-pecker  kind,  which,  poisoned 
food  being  offered  to  them,  would  weep,  and  the 
tears  which  fell  down  rolling  from  their  eyes,  har¬ 
dened  into  stones. 


THE  ANCA  MEGAREB. 

This  is  an  exotic  bird,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  west.  Alkazuinius,  an  author  who  has  col¬ 
lected  numbers  of  absurd,  and  also  some  good  sto¬ 
ries,  says,  “  It  preys  upon  the  elephant,  as  a  kite 
would  on  a  mouse.”  When  flying,  there  was  heard 
from  its  wings  a  noise  like  that  of  a  torrent,  or 
loud  thunder.  It  lives  a  thousand  years,  and  begins 
to  breed  when  five  hundred  years  old.  u  It  for¬ 
merly,”  says  our  Alkazuinius,  “lived  amongst  men  ; 
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but  one  day,  it  having  borne  off  a  young  bride, 
with  all  her  bridal  ornaments ,  (perhaps  thought 
more  loss  than  the  bride !)  by  the  curse  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Handal,  it  was  banished  to  an  island  inacces¬ 
sible  to  men.” 

Others  again  say,  that  near  the  Araxes  there  is  a 
mountain  called  Almuch,  about  a  mile  high,  and  to 
which  every  year  flyeth  the  bird  anca,  immense  in 
size,  with  a  human  face,  the  rest  of  its  body  being 
like  that  of  the  most  beautiful  birds,  that  it  may 
prey  upon  the  winged  beasts  of  that  mountain. 
Not  finding  these  sufficient,  and  beginning  to  prey 
upon  children,  it  one  day  carried  off  a  young  girl ; 
when,  moved  by  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  prophet  Handal  cursed  it,  and  it  was  consumed 
by  fire.  Ibnoabas  says,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
there  were  created  two  ancas,  which  were  fed  on  wild 
beasts,  round  about  the  house  of  holiness ;  but  that  af¬ 
terwards  they  were  sent  into  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Nedgid,  and  the  Hedjaz,  where  they  did  not  cease 
preying  upon  wild  beasts  and  children,  until  by  the 
curse  of  the  prophet  Chalid,  they  were  so  entirely 
destroyed  that  they  are  found  at  present  in  no  part 
of  the  globe.  Damir,  quoting  Aristotle,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  of  hunting  them : 
u  Two  oxen  were  yoked  together  to  a  great  chariot, 
laden  with  prodigious  stones ;  near  unto  the  chariot, 
beneath  the  cover  of  a  shed,  lay  in  secret  the  hunter, 
with  fire  and  water.  The  anca  megareb,  darting 
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upon  the  oxen,  fixes  his  claws  in  one  or  both ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  great  weight  of  the  chariot  cannot  bear 
them  up  aloft,  and  before  it  cqn  extricate  his  claws 
the  hunter  coining  up  burns  his  wings.” 


THE  ROKH-BIRD. 

The  rokh-bird  dwells  in  the  distant  Isle  of  Sinas, 
and  is  not  less  in  size  than  the  anca  megareb ;  for 
its  out-spread  wings  are  more  than  ten  thousand 
cubits  from  point  to  point.  A  merchant,  sailing 
nearunto  the  Sinasian  Isle,  was  overtaken  by  a  great 
and  terrible  storm,  by  which  he  was  driven  ashore 
in  this  island,  where  they  found  the  egg  of  the  bird- 
rokli,  several  hundred  cubits  in  height.  Taking 
poles,  hatchets,  &c.  they  struck  the  egg  until  it 
opened,  and  there  came  out  a  young  chick  in 
size  like  a  mountain ;  and  when  they  wished  to 
pluck  out  his  feathers  they  were  struck  by  it, 
and  they  could  obtain  but  one  immature  one, 
plucked  out  by  the  root,  the  quill  of  which  would 
contain  nine  skins  of  water.  They  however  killed 
it  at  last,  and  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  thought 
proper.  They  found,  when  they  were  cooking  it 
in  the  island,  that  all  the  wood  they  made  use  of 
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turned  quite  black,  and  a  very  old  white-haired  man, 
eating  of  it,  his  hair  was  turned  jet  black,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  ever  after.  The  tempest  abating,  they 
next  day  left  the  island,  and  had  not  proceeded  far 
out  to  sea,  before  they  perceived  the  parent  rokh 
aloft  in  the  air,  like  unto  a  great  cloud,  and  grasping 
in  his  claws  a  stone  as  large  as  an  ordinary  house, 
which,  when  he  was  right  above  the  ship,  he  let  go 
upon  them ;  but  the  ship  moving  forwards  it  fell  be¬ 
hind  in  the  water,  and  thus,  by  the  pity  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  they  escaped. 


THE  GRIFFINS  AND  MONOCULI. 

History  saith  (be  it  true  or  no  I  leave  for  wiser 
heads  to  determine,  and  scholiasts  to  quarrel  and 
abuse  one  another  about)  that  in  a  distant  and  re¬ 
mote  (mark  you  that,  reader,)  country,  there  were 
large  gold-mines,  guarded  by  immense  griffins, 
upon  whom,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  the  Ari- 
maspi  (a  one-eyed  people,  with  their  organ  of  vi¬ 
sion  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  as  Herodotos 
says,  they  had  two,  but  used  to  wink  with  the 
one,  that  they  might  have  the  other  more  steady 
when  they  shoot)  coming  up  not  seldom  from  their 
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Scytliic  holes,  attempt  the  conquest  of  Mammon 
enclosed  in  the  Rhypean-hills,  mountains  in  Pet- 
zora,  in  Russia.  But  unfortunately  for  the  credit 
of  this  story  these  northern  parts  have  neither  gold 
nor  griffins. 


THE  DUHLAK. 

Bochart,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book, 
says,  that  “  in  some  distant  islands  there  is  a  bird 
which  bears  the  form  of  a  man  and  an  ostrich ;  it 
lives  solely  upon  human  flesh,  swallowing  all  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.”  Sorry  grave  for  poor 
shipwrecked  souls. 


THE  MAZIR. 

“  In  the  western  ocean,”  says  Damir,  “  is  a  holy 
bird  called  al-mazir,  (themazir,)  the  sight  of  which 
is  considered  by  the  sailors  an  auspicious  omen,  for 
if  they  perceive  its  eggs  they  infer  that  the  sea  is 
placid.”  And  he  adds,  upon  the  authority  of  an 
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anonymous  raker  up  of  miracles,  that  when  a  ship 
approaches  any  dangerous  place,  or  hurtful  sea- 
monster,  this  bird  flies  before,  sometimes  upwards, 
sometimes  downwards,  warning  them  of  their 
danger,  until  the  reprehended  sailors  recede.  The 
bird  almazir  is  born  from  the  fish  aleamur,  and 
called  so  from  his  song.  It  is  related  that  he  fol¬ 
lows  ships,  and  amuses  the  viators  by  the  melodious 
sound  of  his  voice.  He  leaps  also  upon  the  ear  of 
the  approaching  whales,  and  stuns  them  with  his 
clamour,  until  he  has  drawn  them,  by  his  con¬ 
tinual  buzz  into  shallows,  and  near  rocks,  against 
which  the  persecuted  beast  drives  his  head  with  such 
force  that  he  kills  himself. 


THE  LITTLE  BIRD  AND  THE  FISH. 


“  N  iiiil  ex  hoc  apologo  inferre  nunc  velim,  quam  homines  omnes  cum  max- 
ime  regionem  appctere,  quae  minimum  adfert  damni  atque  incommoditatis.” 

Leo  Africanus. 

There  is  a  little  bird  of  most  beautiful  colour  and 
form,  and  possessing  the  extraordinary  faculty  of 
dwelling  in  the  sea  with  the  fish,  and  in  the  air  with 
the  birds,  and  which  from  hence  is  called  amphibion. 
When  one  day  he  was  summoned  before  the  king,  that 
he  might  pay  his  taxes  of  the  year,  he  took  it  into  his 
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head  to  change  his  element,  to  elude  the  king,  and 
with  one  continued  flight,  falling  from  the  regions  of 
the  air,  sunk  in  the  ocean.  When  the  fish  perceived 
this  miracle,  in  continued  droves  they  surrounded 
him,  and  sedulously  inquired  the  reason  of  his  com¬ 
ing.  “  And  know  ye  not,”  said  he,  “  good  misters 
fish,  that  the  order  of  things  is  totally  inverted,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  one  to  live  safely 
upon  earth.  Our  most  wicked  governor,  whom 
may  the  gods  punish,  driven  on,  I  know  not  by  what 
rabidness,  commanded  me  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  a  bird  in  his  whole 
dominions  more  fit  for  royalty  than  I.  But  when  I 
received  ex-parte  notice  of  this  most  foul  conspiracy, 
I  emigrated  unto  you :  and  if  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  little  hole  or  corner,  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
that  I  found  more  good-will  and  benevolence  amongst 
other  men  than  amongst  my  own  fellow-citizens.” 
Persuaded  by  this  oration,  the  fish  allowed  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  he  dwelt  a  whole  year  amongst  them, 
without  paying  one  farthing  of  taxes.  But  the  year 
being  passed,  in  no  very  long  time,  the  king  and  high- 
priest  of  the  fish  came  round  for  tribute  and  tithe, 
and  in  due  time  reached  the  bird,  who  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  more  just  or  equitable  than  that 
each  should  enjoy  his  own,  and  that  therefore  he 
would  readily  render  up  his  tithe,  not  in  the  shape 
of  the  fatest  pig,  but  of  some  animal  suited  to  their 
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wants.  Saying  these  words  he  extended  his  wings 
and  betook  himself  to  the  region  of  the  air.  And  thus, 
each  year,  when  about  to  feel  the  intolerable 
weight  of  kingly  and  priestly  oppression,  he 
changes  his  element. 


The  END. 


J.  Rickerby,  Printer,  Sherbourn  Lane. 


